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The Romantic Movement: A Selective and Critical 
Bibliography for the Year 1960 


Martin K. Nurmi, Eprror 


This bibliography, compiled by a joint bibliography committee for 
groups General Topics II and English IX of the Modern Language 
Association, is designed to cover a “movement” rather than a 
period. Thus, though the English section is largely limited to the 
years 1800-1837, other sections extend over a different span of years. 

Important studies published prior to 1960 are included in the list 
for this year when for some reason they were inadequately noticed 
in earlier issues or when significant reviews of such studies ap- 
peared in 1960. References to previously cited works give only a 
shortened title, followed by a reference such as “See PQ, xxxix 
(1960), 102,” directing the reader to the original complete entry. 
For all entries in this bibliography which do not specify a date, 
1960 may be assumed. 

The editor gratefully acknowledges the contributions of his col- 
laborators, who have gathered materials, written reviews, and aided 
in a number of ways. In the foreign languages they are: Giovanni 
Gullace, Tulane Univ. (French) ; Raymond Immerwahr, Univ. of 
Washington (German); William T. Starr, Northwestern Univ. 
(Italian) ; Raymond S. Sayers, City College (Portuguese) ; and Ed- 
mund L. King, Princeton (Spanish). In English they are: G. E. 
Bentley, Jr., Univ. of Toronto; Kenneth Curry, Univ. of Tennes- 
see ; Stephen F. Fogle, Univ. of Florida; Albert J. Kuhn, Ohio State 
Univ. ; Stuart Tave, Univ. of Chicago; Stewart C. Wileox, Univ. of 
Oklahoma (who sean journals and other periodicals) ; Edward E. 
Bostetter, Univ. of Washington; Kenneth Neill Cameron, Carl 
Pforzheimer Library ; David V. Erdman, New York Public Library ; 
Richard Harter Fogle, Tulane Univ.; James V. Logan, Ohio State 
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Univ.; Bennett Weaver, Univ. of Michigan (who review studies in 
their respective fields). 

To ensure notice in the next issue of the bibliography, authors 
and publishers are invited to send to the editor (at Department of 
English, Kent State Univ., Kent, Ohio) review copies of relevant 
books or monographs, and offprints of articles. 


CONTENTS 


English 
French 
German 
Italian 
Portuguese 
Spanish 


ABBREVIATIONS 


The Americas (Acad. of Amer. Franciscan History, Washington) 

Books Abroad 

Bulletin du Bibliophile et du Bibliotécaire 

Book Collector 

Bulletin Hispanique 

Bulletin of Hispanic Studies 

Bulletin of the New York Public Library 

Boletin de la Real Academia Espaiol 

Cuadernos Americanos (Mexico) 

Cahiers de lV Association internationale des études frangaises 

College English 

Cuadernos hispano-americanos 

Comparative Literature 

Charles Lamb Society Bulletin 

Contemporary Review 

Convivium 

Critical Quarterly 

Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und 
Geistesgeschichte 

Essays in Criticism 

Etudes germaniques 

Journal of English Literary History 

English Studies 

Euphorion (Heidelberg) 

Explicator 

Filologia Romanza 

Figaro Littéraire 

French Review 

French Studies 

German Life and Letters 

German Quarterly 

Germanic Review 

Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift 

Giornale storico della letteratura italiana 

Hispanic American Historical Review 

Hispania (Stanford) 





Hum 
Ins 
Ital 
JAAC 
JEGP 
JHI 
KS8J 
Le Mo 
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Humanitas 

Insula (Madrid) 

Italica 

Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
Journal of the History of Ideas 
Keats-Shelley Journal 

Letterature Moderne 

Letteratura 

Lettres Nouvelles 

Les Lettres Frangaises 

Listener 

Lettere italiane 

London Magazine 

Mercure de France 

Modern Language Notes 

Modern Language Quarterly 

Modern Language Review 

Modern Philology 

Muttersprache 

La Nouvwa antologia 
Nineteenth-Century Fiction 

Neue deutsche Hefte 

La Nef 

Neophilologus 

Nouvelles Littératres 

Nowvelle Nouvelle Revue Francaise 
Notes and Queries 

Nueva Revista de Filologia Hispénica 
Neue Rundschau 

New Statesman and Nation 

New York Herald Tribune Book Review 
New York Times Book Review 

Orbis litterarum 

Paragone 

Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America 
Pensée Frangaise 

Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
Philological Quarterly 

Queens Quarterly 

Quarterly Review 

Revista do Livro 

Revue de Paris 

Revue de deux mondes 

Review of English Studies 

Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France 
Revista Iberoamericana 

Revue internationale de philosophie 
Revista de Ideas Estéticas 

Revista de Literatura 

Revue de Littérature comparée 
Rassegna della letteratura italiana 
Rivista di Letteratwre Moderne e Comparate (Firenze) 
Romanic Review 

Revue des sciences humaines 

Spectator 

South Atlantic Quarterly 

Saturday Review 

Studies in Bibliography 

Stendhal Club 

Studi Francesi 

Symposium 
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TLS Times Literary Supplement 
TSLL_ [Texas] Studies in Literature and Language 
DTQ University of Toronto Quarterly 
YR Yale Review 
ZDA_ Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertwm und deutsche Literatur 
ZDP Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie (Berlin-Bielefeld-Miimchen) 


ENGLISH 
1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Alleman, G. S., Henry K. Miller, Gwin J. Kolb, and Curt A. 
Zimansky. “English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibli- 
ography.” PQ, xxx1x (1960), 261-378. 


Barber, Giles. “J. J. Tourneisen of Basle and the Publication of 
English Books on the Continent c. 1800.” Library, 5th s., xv 
(1960), 193-200. 


Barber, W. H., ed. The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies. 
Vol. XX (1958). Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 


Bowers, Fredson. Textual and Literary Criticism. See PQ, xxxix 


(1960), 136. 
Rev. by P. M. Mitchell in JEGP, Lix, 263-264. 


Dearing, Vinton A. A Manual of Textual Analysis. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press; London: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1959. 

Rev. by D. Vieth in JEGP, tix, 553-559. 


Frey, John R. “Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1959.” 
JEGP, urx (1960), 491-496. 


Green, David Bonnell, and Edwin Graves Wilson. “Current Bibli- 
ography.” KSJ, rx, Pt. 1 (1960), 47-83. 
“...a regular department of the Keats-Shelley Journal is a register of the 
literary interest in Keats, Shelley, Byron, Hunt, and their circles from 
(approximately) July 1958 through June 1959.” 


Heaney, Howell J. “A Selective Checklist of Bibliographical 
Scholarship for 1958; Part II: Later Renaissance to the 
Present.” SB, xm (1960), 271-285. 


Henley. See “Wordsworth.” 


Houtchens, C. W., and L. H., eds. The English Romantic Poets and 
Essayists. See PQ, xxxvm (1958), 132-134; xxxvm (1959), 


132; xxxrx (1960), 136. 
Rev. by Geoffrey Carnall in RES, n.s., x1, 104-105. 


Leary, Lewis, ed. Contemporary Interary Scholarship. See PQ, 


xxxvir (1959), 133. 
Rev. by various authors in CH, xx, 195-204. 
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Metzdorf, Robert F., ed. The Tinker Inbrary. New Haven: Yale 
University Library, 1959. 
Rev. by R. Paulson in JEGP, uix, 560-561. 
Lists MSS., letters, first editions of Scott, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, 
Southey. 


Mish, Charles C., Harriston T. Meserole, and Robert M. Pierson, 
“English Language and Literature” (in “1959 Annual Bibli- 
ography”). PMLA, uxxv, No. 2 (1960), 187-241. 


Nurmi, Martin K., ed. “The Romantic Movement: A Selective and 
Critical Bibliography for the Year 1959.” PQ, xxxrx (1960), 
133-223. 


Strout, Alan Lang. A Bibliography of Articles in “Blackwood’s 


Magazine.” See PQ, xxx1x (1960), 137. 
Rev. by D. Roper in N&Q, n.s., Vu, 116-117; by E. C. Batho in MLR, Lv, 
626-627. 


Swayze. See “Wordsworth.” 


Yarker, P. M. “The Nineteenth Century.” Year’s Work in English 
Siudies [ed. Beatrice White and T. S. Dorsch], xxxvim (1960 
[for 1957] ), 203-230. 

Rev. by E. Stanley in NGQ, n.s., Vil, 353-354. 


2. ENVIRONMENT: ART, SOCIETY, POLITICS, RELIGION 
Aldridge, Alfred Owen. Man of Reason: The Life of Thomas Paine. 


Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1959. 
Rev. by Carl B. Cone, SAQ, LIx, 439-440. 


Allen, W. Gore. King William the Fourth. London: Cresset Press. 
Rev. by Geoffrey Barraclough in S, Nov. 18, p. 790. 


Anon. The Romantic Movement. Fifth Exhibition, to Celebrate the 
Tenth Anniversary of the Council of Europe. July 10 to Sep- 
tember 27, 1959. London: Arts Council of Great Britain. 

Rev. as “Things Almost Romantique,” TLS, Feb. 12, p. 96. 


Bauer, Josephine. The London Magazine 1820-1829. See PQ, xxx1v 
(1955), 102; xxxv (1956), 102. 
Rev. by F. T. Wood in ES, xu, 274-277. 


Boase, T. S. R. English Art 1800-1870. (The Oxford History of 


English Art Vol X.) London: Oxford University Press. 
Rev. by A. Ritchie in YR, xiix, 464-466. 


Bovill, E. W. The England of Nimrod and Surtees 1815-1854. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1959. 

Rev. by T. R. Henn in MLR, Lv, 432-433; (briefly) by F. T. Wood in ES, 

XLI, 397; in QR, ccxcvill, 236-237; by E. W. Martin in Li, Oct. 20, pp. 701-702. 
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Chancellor, Paul. “British Bards and Continental Composers.” 


Musical Quarterly, xiv1 (1960), 1-11. 
A survey of the interest in Burns, Macpherson, Moore, Scott, Byron, and 
Shakespeare, in the nineteenth century. 


de Beer, E. S. “Macaulay and Croker: The Review of Croker’s 
Boswell.” RES, n.s., x (1959), 388-397. 


Evans, Grose. Benjamin West and the Taste of His Times. See 


PQ, xxxrx (1960), 138. 
Rev. by Walter Hipple in JAAC, x1x, 241-242. 


Fulford, Roger. Hanover to Windsor. London: Batsford. 
Rev. by W. Plomer in Li, Apr. 28, 763. 


George, M. Dorothy. English Political Caricature. Vol. I, to 1792; 


Vol. II, 1792-1832. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. 
Rev. by A. Briggs in Li, March 3, p. 420; by Neal Ascherson in S, March 25, 
p. 436; in TLS, March 4, p. 148. 


Grigson, Geoffrey. Samuel Palmer’s Valley of Vision. London: 


Phoenix House. 
Rev. (briefly) by E. Waterhouse in Li, July 7, p. 29. 


Hales, E. E. Y. Revolution and Papacy, 1769-1846. London: Eyre 


and Spottiswoode. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 18, p. 739; by H. R. Trevor-Roper in NSN, Dec. 31, pp. 
1041-1042. 


Hudson, Derek. The Forgotten King and Other Essays. London: 


Constable. 
Rev. (briefly) in QR, coxovim, 364. 


Landon, H. C. Robbins, ed. The Collected Correspondence and 
London Notebooks of Joseph Haydn. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 


Leslie, Anita. Mrs. Fitzherbert. London: Hutchinson; New York: 


Seribner’s. 
Rev. (disparagingly) in TLS, May 13, p. 299; by De Lancey Ferguson in 
NYTBR, Aug. 7, p. 6; by Ellen Hart Smith in NYHTBR, Aug. 14, p. 3. 


Lewis, Michaei. A Social History of the Navy, 1793-1815. London: 


Allen and Unwin. 
Rev. by E. J. Hobsbawm in NSN, Jan. 30, p. 160; by C. Oman in Li, Feb. 4, 
p. 231. 


Lomer, Gerhard R. “Jeremy Bentham.” QQ, uxvm (1960), 28-40. 


Love, Walter D. “New Studies of Edmund Burke.” Emory Um 
versity Quarterly, xv (1959), 96-109. 
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Moers, Ellen. The Dandy: Brummell to Beerbohm. London: Secker 
and Warburg; New York: Viking. 
Rev. by V. 8S. Pritchett in NSN, Feb. 27, pp. 298-299; by Frances Winwar 
in NYTBR, Apr. 24, p. 20; in TLS, Apr. 15, p. 240; by A. Wilson in Encounter, 
May, pp. 74-75; by W. Plomer in Li, March 3, p. 406. 


Naylor, John. Waterloo. London: Batsford. 
Rev. by O. Warner in Li, March 24, p. 549. 


Novotny, Fritz. Painting and Sculpture in Europe, 1780-1880. 


London: Penguin Books. 
Rev. by Lawrence Gowing in NSN, Dec. 17, pp. 980-981. 


Palmer, R. R. The Age of Democratic Revolution. Vol. I, The 


Challenge. London: Oxford University Press. 
Rev. by M. Beloff in Li, March 31, pp. 584, 587. 


Pollard, Arthur, and Michael Hehnell, eds. Charles Simeon 1759- 
1836. London: Inter-Varsity Fellowship, 1959. 
Rev. in TLS, May 6, p. 287. 


Preyer. See “Coleridge.” 


Reynolds, Graham. Victoria and Albert Museum: Catalogue of 


the Constable Collection. London: H. M. S. O. 
Rev. by E. Waterhouse in Li, Aug. 25, pp. 313-314. 


Richardson, Joanna. The Disastrous Marriage. London: Cape. 

Rev. by Christopher Sykes in S, June 17, pp. 887-888; in TLS, July 29, 
p. 479. 

The marriage is that of George IV. 


Smith, Bernard. European Vision and the South Pacific, 1768- 
1850. London: Oxford University Press. 


Soria, Regina. “Washington Allstone’s Lectures on Art.” JAAC, 
xvi (1959-60), 329-344. 


Stewart, R. W. “The Publication and Reception of Disraeli’s 


Vivian Grey.” QR, coxcvm (1960), 409-417. 
Includes the reaction of periodicals of 1826. 


Sutherland, Lucy S., ed. The Correspondence of Edmund Burke. 
Vol. II, July 1768-1774. Cambridge, England: Cambridge 
University Press. 


Thistlethwaite, Frank. The Anglo-American Connections in the 
Early Nineteenth Century. See PQ, xxxrx (1960), 139. 
Rev. by H. G. Nicholas in Li, July 30, 1959, p. 183. 


Warner, Oliver. The Battle of the Nile. London: Batsford. 
Rev. by M. Lewis in Li, Nov. 3, p. 804. 
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Warner, Oliver. Emma Hamilton and Sir William. London: Chatto 


and Windus. 
Rev. by C. Oman in Li, April 7, pp. 631-632. 


Watson, John Steven. The Reign of George III, 1760-1815. The 
Oxford History of England, London: Oxford University Press. 
Rev. by Geoffrey Barraclough in S, Nov. 18, p. 790; by L. Sutherland in Li, 
Oct. 6, P- 577; by John Brooke in NSN, Oct. 15, pp- ‘62 -623; in TLS, Oct. 7, 


p. 642 


Watson, Melvin R. Magazine Serials and the Essay Tradition, 
1746-1820. See PQ, xxxvui (1958), 137. 
Rev. by G. Whalley in QQ, Lxvu, 141. 


Weinstein, Leo. The Metamorphoses of Don Juan. (Stanford 
Studies in Language and Literature, 18.) Palo Alto: Stanford 
University Press, 1959. 


On the various treatments of the myth, including Byron’s. 


Whiting, F. A. “Sir George Beaumont and His Circle.” CLSB, No. 
154 (1960), 284-286, 


Williams, Raymond. Culture and Society: 1780-1950. See PQ, 


xxxrx, (1960), 140. 
Rev. (briefly) by F. T. Wood in ES, xu, 112; by D. J. Dooley in QQ, Lxvu, 
318-320. 


3. CRITICISM 


Abrams, M. H., ed. English Romantic Poets: Modern Essays in 


Criticism. New York: Oxford University Press. 

This collection hardly needs reviewing in the ordinary sense as the essays 
already have been subjected to critical comment, and many are well enough 
known to have found their particular place in literary criticism. Nor is there 
much point in remarking on omissions and inclusions. It is enough to say that 
the collection is varied and all the essays have some quality of criticism that 
recommends them. They range from Dr. Leavis’s well known attack on Shelley 
to George McLean Harper’s essay on “Coleridge’s Conversation Poems,” first 
published in 1928. Most of the criticism was written in the forties and fifties, 
representing recent attitudes. Although the now familiar lines of critical 
controversy are well represented (T. 8S. Eliot. C. 8. Lewis, F. R. Leavis, Cleanth 
Brooks), the selection is based on no one pattern of critical theory and method. 
There are such divergent types as Earl Wasserman’s detailed study of one poem, 
La Belle Dame. Sans Merci, Basil Willey’s broadly historical essay “On Words- 
worth and the Locke Tradition,” and W. K. Wimsatt’s examination of “The 
Structure of Romantic Nature Imagery.” In short, the collection is a sampler 
of some of the better criticism of recent years and, perhaps surprisingly, presents 
no limited or strictly dated view of the poets concerned. It is an extremely 
convenient book for readers interested in the period. (J.V.L.) 


Clive, Geoffrey. The Romantic Enlightenment. New York: Meridian 
Books. 

A vigorous and probably provocative essay, with a preface on “The Uses of 
Kierkegaard” and chapter headings which show one of the uses: (1) “The 
Breakdown of Universal Order: Mozart and the Daemonic”; (2) “The Break- 
down of Criticism: Hume and Subjectivity”; (3) “The Breakdown of Em- 
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pirical Certainty: William James and the Leap”; (4) “The Breakdown of 
Autonomy: Dostoevsky and the Sickness unto Death”; (5) “The Breakdown 
of Faith: Seven Types of Offense”; (6) “The Breakdown of Virtue: The 
Teleological Suspension of the Ethical”; (7) “The Breakdown of Romantic 
Enlightenment: Kafka and Dehumanization.” 

Nevertheless, this sevenfold breakdown of the Romantic Enlightenment 
“should not obscure its triumphs.” In these there seems to be little comfort 
for post-Romantic man. (D.V.E.) 


Daiches, David. A Critical History of English Literature. London: 
Secker and Warburg. 
Rev. by B. Dobrée in Li, Oct. 6, pp. 577-578. 


Dunean, Joseph E. The Revival of Metaphysical Poetry. See PQ, 
xxxrx (1960), 140. 
Rev. by C. Brooks in Criticism, 11, 393-397; by Allan Donaldson in Dalhousie 
Review xxxix, 555-556; Joseph H. Summers in MLN, uxxv, 517-519. 


Emden, Cecil S. Poets in Their Letters. See PQ, xxx1x (1960), 140. 
Rev. (caustically) by Carl R. Woodring in KSJ, rx, Pt. 1, 42-43; by F. T. 
Wood in ES, xu, 397; by J. Gray in QQ, Lxvul, 488-489. 


Flannagan, Thomas. The Irish Novelists 1800-1850. See PQ, xxx1x 
(1960), 140. 
Rev. in TLS, March 18, p. 176. 


Foakes, R. A. The Romantic Assertion. See PQ, xxxvm (1959), 
137-138 ; xxxrx (1960), 140. 
Rev. (briefly) by F. T. Wood in ES, xu, 118-119; by Edwin Morgan in 
RES, n.s., X1, 105-107; by Marshall McLuhan in MP, Lvu, 279-280; by L. 
Gottfried in JEGP, irx, 299-304. 


Ford, Boris, ed. From Blake to Byron. See PQ xxxvu (1959), 
138-139. 
Rev. by R. Benton in CE, xxu, 58. 


Frazer, Ray. “The Origin of the Term ‘Image.’” ELH, xxvu 
(1960), 149-161. 


Frykman, Erik. John Galt’s Scottish Stories 1820-1823. See PQ, 
xxxrx (1960), 141. 
Rev. by J. Braidwood in MLR, tv, 460-461; (briefly) by F. T. Wood in ES, 
xu, 400-401. 


Hart, Francis R. “Boswell and the Romantics: A Chapter in the 
History of Biographical Theory.” ELH, xxvn (1960), 44-65. 


Honan, Park. “Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century English Punc- 
tuation Theory.” ES, x1 (1960), 92-102. 


Horn, Wilhelm. Laut und Leben. Englische Lautgeschichte der 
neueren Zeit (1400-1950). Bearbeitet uni herausgegeben von 
Martin Lehnert. Berlin: Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften, 


1954. 
Rev. (unfavorably) by H. Kékeritz in ES, x11, 325-331. 
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Immerwahr, Raymond. “The First Romantic Aesthetics.” MLQ, xx1 
(1960), 3-26. 


On German and English literature about nature and gardening. 


Kroeber, Karl. Romantic Narrative Art. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press. 

Professor Kroeber’s study is a survey of trends in Romantic narrative poetry, 
a topical rather than a chronological one. After tracing the evolution of the 
lyrical narrative practiced by the Romantics, he relates the narrative form 
to the “Romantic stress upon imagination,” distinguishing among types of 
narrative poems in which imagination strongly affects the narrative mode: 
visionary lyrics, the simple tale, the personal _ He then describes the 
evolution of “relatively realistic poems,” especially those of Scott, and sug- 
gests how realistic narrative poems contributed to the novel. Romantic 
narratives are thus distinguished into two main kinds, which develop in two main 
directions: in one kind imaginative vision becomes more important than story, 
and this kind led toward “a more consciously anti-prosaic style of visionary 
poetry” whose “most impressive form, derived from the simple poetic stories 
of early Romanticism, became the mythical journey, the personal epic of the 
poet’s individual experience of a transcendent reality.” In the other kind 
the development was in the direction of an emphasis on narrative and led to the 
novel. The narrative poems of Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, Shelley 
belong to the first kind; those of Byron and Scott, to the second. 

Professor Kroeber conceives of his study as a pioneering work: “My task, 
I believe, is to identify what appear to be the principal features in this new 
literary landscape. . . .” While the book does describe the landscape, it does so 
too much at a remove; it suffers from lack of a critical context. Particular 
Romantic narrative poems are discussed only very selectively and briefly: 
except for The Eve of St. Agnes, Keats is merely touched on; Blake is con- 
sidered (in a very derivative discussion) only in Tiriel and The Mental 
Traveller; The Rime of the Ancient Mariner gets two pages; and so on. 
The fullest discussion is of The Prelude, some 16 pages. Professor Kroeber 
seems aware of the incompleteness of his investigation, and one must agree 
with him when he says that “The most valuable generalizations about this 
material . . . must await a detailed study of Keats’s and Shelley’s use of the 
narrative mode.” This was excluded to avoid making the book too long. 
Actually, the book is not so long (192 pp. of text) that there would not have 
been space for more detailed critical discussion. Its scope and design are 
more those of a dissertation than of a full-scale study, Professor Kroeber’s 
book does, however, have the merits of a good dissertation: it is a useful 
preliminary survey of a topic that needs further investigation. Conceived 
on a larger scale, it could have been much more. (M.K.N.) 


Langbaum, Robert. The Poetry of Experience. See PQ, xxxvi 
(1958), 139; xxxvm (1959), 1389; xxxrx (1960), 141. 
Rev. by B. Fuson in CE, xx, 259-260. 


Lewis, C. S. Studies in Words. Cambridge, England: Cambridge 
University Press. 


Mason, Eudo C. Deutsche und englische Romantik. Eine Gegen- 


iiberstellung. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1959. 
Rev. by Th. C. van Stockum in ES, xl, 272-273. 


Miles, Josephine. Eras and Modes in English Poetry. See PQ, 
xxxvir (1959), 140. 
Rev. by Joseph Margolis in JAAC, x1x, 110; by S. Coffman, Jr., in CE, xx, 
328-329. 
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Miles, Josephine. Renaissance, Eighteenth-Century, and Modern 
Language in English Poetry: A Tabular View. Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 


Murdoch, Iris. “The Sublime and the Beautiful Revisited.” YR, 
xurx (1959), 247-271. 


Newell, A. G. “A Christian Approach to Literature.” The Evangeli- 


cal Quarterly, xxxm (1960), 79-106. 
On the Baptist minister and essayist, John Foster (1770-1843). 


Nicolson, Marjorie. Mountain Gloom and Mountain Glory. See PQ, 


xxxrx (1960), 141. 
Rev. by Ernest Tuveson in JAAC, x1x, 108-109. 


Ober, Warren U., and William R. Seat, Jr. “A Reply to Morse 
Peckham.” CE, xx (1959), 415-416. See Peckham in PQ (1959), 
xxxvi, 140, 


Oppel, Horst. The Sacred River. Studien und Interpretationen zur 
Dichtung der englischen Romantik, Frankfurt am Main: Verlag 


Moritz Diesterweg, 1959. 
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but the meaning of the poem is seriously over-simplified and even distorted 
if one examines the theological imagery—as Mr. Ridenour does—apart from 
the dominant imagery of scepticism which frames and absorbs it and which 
turns the poem into a persistent questioning of cosmic purpose and therefore 
of the doctrine of the fall. The world of Don Juan is the world of nineteenth 
century speculation in which all traditional values are seen as inadequate 
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tion.” Ultimately, Byron fulfills his need by turning everything to farce, and 
only in the farce of language does he become a writer without reserve. 

With this as his thesis, Mr. West turns to an examination of Byron’s critical 
judgments, his attitudes toward writing, and his general traits and habits 
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Rev. by R. Benton in CE, xxl, 59; by Carlos Baker in KSJ, 1x, Pt. 1, 38-40; 
by R. H. Fogle in Criticism, 11, 214-216. 


Woodman, Ross G. “Shelley’s Changing Attitude to Plato.” JH1J, 
xx1 (1960), 497-510. 

Discriminates “Three fairly distinct phases” in Shelley’s attitude toward 
Plato: 1810-1812 under the influence of the philosophes; 1813-20 as a 
mythopoeic poet whose use of the Orphic myths prefigured Shelley’s own 
philosophy; and 1820-22 under the necessity of explaining Plato’s rejection 
of the poets. (S8.F.F.) 


Woodring, Carl R. “Dip of the Skylark.” KSJ, rx, Pt. 1 (1960), 
10-138. 


On Shelley’s wavering reputation. 


Zillman, Lawrence John, ed. Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, A 
Variorum Edition. See PQ, xxxtx (1960), 162-163. 
Rev. by Bennett Weaver in MLQ, XxI, 271-273; by R. H. Fogle in KSJ, Ix, 
Pt. 2, 143-144; by Kenneth Neill Cameron, MP, Lv, 138-139; by J. A. 
Notopoulos in MLR, Lv, 269-271; by C. Woodring in JEGP, ux, 304-306. 


SOUTHEY 


Cabral, Adolfo, ed. Robert Southey: Journals of a Residence in 
Portugal 1800-1801 and a Visit to France m 1838. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 

Rev. by J. Simmons in Li, March 10, pp. 463-464; in TLS (with Carnall, see 
below) April 1, p. 208, with further comment by Cabral, May 13, p. 305, and 
B. R. Davis, May 20, p. 321. 

These journals of travel in Portugal and France, from the early and late 
years of Southey’s life, give us new facts about Southey’s biography and another 
example of a nineteenth-century traveler who observantly recorded the Con- 
tinental scene. Of the journals now carefully edited by the late Professor 
Cabral of the University of Lisbon, the two Portuguese journals (the one 
describing a trip from Lisbon northward to Coimbra and the second a trip 
southward to the ocean at Tavira and Faro near the Spanish border) have a 
greater interest for the novelty of description and for the importance of 
Portuguese studies in Southey’s personal and literary life. The French journal 
describes familiar terrain, and although written during the last year of 
Southey’s active life (H. C. Robinson, a traveling companion, noted his failing 
powers and weakened constitution) the writer’s eye for curious and significant 
detail is still acute. 

The itinerary of Southey’s journey to Coimbra has already been known 
through published letters, but the second journey only in general outline; 
hence this second journal supplies a gap in our knowledge of Southey’s move- 
ments during his eighteen-month residence in Portugal. Several points stand 
out in these Portuguese journals: the severe hardships of travel in the form 
of inadequate and even spoiled food; primitive sanitary provisions with their 
accompanying stench; frequent difficulty in finding any except make-shift 
over-night accommodation; and as the travelers neared the Spanish border 
(Spain was in a state of war and Portugal was threatened with invasion) 
actual physical danger and several contretemps with an over-zealous petty 
officialdom that once resulted in the house arrest of Southey and his com- 
panion Waterhouse. The complaints, although justified, may seem numerous, 
but Southey’s imperturbability in the face of hardship and danger as well 
as his undaunted determination to travel through the remoté parts of Portugal 
also impress the reader. The journals describe religious processions and 
ceremonies, fireworks, churches, castles, towns, mountains, and persons seen 
along the way with glimpses of their daily habits. Southey became increas- 
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ingly aware of the contrasts between the Portuguese and English, and this 
awareness had much to do with his growing conservative appreciation for 
British ways and the protection which the laws gave to the individual; at 
Coimbra, for instance, he saw begging prisoners with chains around their necks, 
and he cites numerous instances of the interference of government with the 
personal lives of the citizens. The oppressive omnipresence of the Church 
helped to form the anti-Roman feeling that came to dominate his later 
polemical writing. 

The transcription of the manuscripts seems to be accurate with only an 
occasional misreading: a curious one that can be read against the facsimile 
facing p. 1 is “cheerful” for “chearful,”’ Southey’s consistent spelling of this 
word. The annotation gains much from Professor Cabral’s intimate knowledge 
of the topography, history, antiquities, and literature of his native land; and 
here he excels. On the other hand, the notes are often diffuse and speculative 
where no speculation is required: on pages 187 and 236 Henry Herbert 
Southey is plainly intended since the sobriquet Sirius is one Southey often 
gave him and since Southey stayed with him on his London visits. The 
euphemism “orrido” on p. 200 is sufficiently explained in its context. Several 
appendices contain miscellaneous matter such as Southey’s only known letter 
in Portuguese (a facsimile is given). The unwary reader should be warned 
that the lists of Southey’s contributions to the Monthly Magazine and Critical 
Review (Appendix IV) are by no means complete. Dr. Cabral was seemingly 
unaware of Zeitlin’s series of articles on Southey and the Critical in Notes 
and Queries (1918). 

Since the text and annotation of the journals are printed on 111 pages of a 
volume extending to 285 pages, there is a suspicion that the journals were not 
considered to be quite long enough for a full-length book, so that the bulk 
has been extended by printing sixty-three letters descriptive of Portugal 
and France. Of the fifty-five Portuguese letters only seventeen are hitherto 
unpublished; and of the eight French letters, five. Considering the avail- 
ability of Southey’s published letters, it would seem that bibliographical 
footnotes could have been used to indicate relevant materials, especially as 
there is much duplication of material between letters and journals. (K.C.) 


Carnall, Geoffrey. Robert Southey and His Age. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 

Rev. (with Cabral) as “Southey Ends His Song,” TLS, Apr. 1, p. 208; also 
noticed in leading article, “Leviathan,” ibid., p. 209; by J. Simmons in Li, 
March 10, pp. 463-464. 

This is an excellent study. Mr. Carnall, by an expert use of periodicals, 
pamphlets, and such newspapers as the Morning Post and Courier, presents the 
climate of opinion as it would have been experienced by one who had lived 
through the days of the Revolution and the Napoleonic wars. Because he 
makes good use of material that has not been thoroughly worked over, his 
quotations and illustrations are fresh and unhackneyed. A full use is made 
of Southey’s early reviews in the Annual Review as well as his work in the 
Edinburgh Annual Register and Quarterly Review. Although Mr. Carnall’s 
emphasis is upon Southey, he has something of value for any reader concerned 
with the political and social background of Romantic authors: witness his 
treatment of Wordsworth’s pamphlet on the Convention of Cintra. Among 
the topics he discusses are pantisocracy, missionaries, Methodists, the smaller 
religious sects, the Malthusian controversy, Peterloo, Wat Tyler, the Peninsular 
War, Robert Owen, the Reform legislation. Considerable attention is given 
to the running warfare between the Edinburgh and Quarterly with the con- 
sequent illumination of Southey’s writing in the Quarterly. In fact, the great 
service of this book is that it makes Southey’s positions intelligible and 
attempts to rescue his reputation from the casual denigrations of his con- 
temporary political opponents. Mr. Carnall also gives us our fullest descrip- 
tion of Southey’s religious position, which was never theologically orthodox 
and was filled with contradictions and inconsistencies. This able study contains 
matter pertaining to the special hobby of almost any student of the Romantic 
era, and it deserves to be widely read. (K.C.) 
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Metzdorf. See “1. Bibliography.” 


Parker, W. M. “Southey’s Politics and Travel.” QR, ccxcvim (1960), 
333-345. 
Review article of Cabral and Carnall (see above) with generous quotations 
from the travel journals and especial mention of Southey and the Quarterly. 


Shaver. See “ Wordsworth.” 


Southey, Robert. “Autograph MS. journal of a trip to the Alps 
acquired by Berg Collection.” BNYPL, uxtv (1960), 265. 
TALFOURD 


Coles, William A. “Thomas Noon Talfourd on Byron and the 
Imagination.” ASJ, rx, Pt. 2 (1960), 99-113. 
WEBB 
Blunden, Edmund, Joanna Richardson, Alec Reid, and Albert 
Mordell. “The Obseure Webb(e).” TLS, Dec. 18, 1959, p. 748; 
Jan. 1, 1960, p. 7; Jan. 22, 1960, p. 49; Feb. 19, 1960, p. 113. 
Details of Cornelius Webb’s biography, especially his connection with the 


Cockney School, with quotations from his poetry. 


DOROTHY WORDSWORTH 


Anon. “Deep in the Kilvert Country.” TLS, Aug. 19, 1960, p. 528. 


Comparison between Kilvert’s Diary and Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journals. 


W. WORDSWORTH 


Benzinger, James. “The Romantic Tradition: Wordsworth and T. S. 
Eliot.” Bucknell Review, vi (1959), 277-286. 


Blanshard, Frances. Portraits of Wordsworth. See PQ, xxx1Ix 
(1960), 163-164. 
Rev. by J. Stillinger in JEGP, Lrx, 584-586. 


3urton, Mary E., ed. The Letters of Mary Wordsworth. See PQ, 
xxxvit (1959), 166; xxxrx (1960), 164. 
Rev. by E. C. Batho in MLR, tv, 431-432; (briefly) by F. T. Wood in ZS, 
XLI, 119; by W. J. B. Owen in RES, n.s., x1, 221-223. 


Clark, Colette. Home at Grasmere. Baltimore: Penguin Books. 

The short preface and introduction to this book may be overlooked. If they 
are not, some modification is necessary. “The unique ‘oneness’ of the Words- 
worths” has long been known by scholars. But when the author writes that the 
“only value” of her work comes from “placing William’s poems in the middle of 
Dorothy’s Journal beside the very day they were written,” we realize that this 
is to a degree impossible since many of the poems were not written in a day. 
Further, when she speaks of “a purely personal selection from the poems” and 
then states that she has “included all poems written at this time,” the reader 
senses some ambiguity. 
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Either innocently or incautiously the author adds, “The interdependence of 
brother and sister was something that each valued more than anything else in 
their lives.” One thinks at once of the killing agony each felt over John’s 
death. (The poem, “In Memory of my Brother, John Wordsworth” is quoted, 
pp. 74-76.) Then—Dorothy “had that boundless child-like delight in nature 
which the poet treasured above everything else.” Here double doubts arise: 
one cannot read the Journal and feel that “boundless child-like delight” most 
deeply marks Dorothy or read Wordsworth without knowing that he passed 
boundlessly beyond such delight. Again, Miss Clark says that “Dorothy gives 
no account of her feelings towards Coleridge.” (To test, vide Nov. 10th, Dee. 
12th, Feb. 8th, ete.) And, speaking of William’s marriage, she writes: “During 
this, the greatest emotional crisis of her life, she records only that it happened.” 
One sentence from the entry of April 12th would refute this remark, a remark 
which grows more surprising when one considers the famous passage (Sept. 
24th) describing her “stillness, neither hearing or seeing anything” at the time 
of William’s marriage. 

A reviewer also must suggest that when it comes to choosing passages to 
illustrate Dorothy’s peculiar gift (“She gave me eyes, she gave me ears”), 
with one exception, better selections than those given might be found on 
pages 84, 89, 113, 196, 208-210, 242, 245, or 248. It is not in such words as, 
“Rydale was very very beautiful,” “The two lakes divinely beautiful,” that you 
catch Dorothy so well as in such observations as “The moon shone like 
herrings in the water” or “an interlacing of ash sticks, which made a chain 
of silver when we faced the moon.” 

Regardless of the fact that in many cases the relationship of various entries 
and corresponding poems cannot, in point of time, be as exactly determined as 
Miss Clark suggests, in a larger way the relationshiv can be observed. And that 
observation might be salutory, even astringent, for some modern critics who 
tend to do thesis studies (a sort of partial-and-perforce study) of the work 
of the poet. For the “child-like” Dorothy might have to be taken along 
into the tremendous depths of metaphysical conclusion and her struggle against 
such violence might shake the young doctor. In such a case as “The Redbreast 
Chasing the Butterfly” (and there are others), the poem seems in part to be the 
result of direct cooperation between sister and brother. On April 17th she 
writes: “I saw a robin chacing a scarlet butterfly.” (See the title of the poem.) 
On April 18th: “William wrote the poem.” And later: “I read it to him. We 
left out some lines.” (Cf. David Ferry, The Limits of Mortality, below, pp. 17- 
20.) Although the familiar lines, “I wandered lonely” were written “two 
years after” the event celebrated, the second stanza could hardly have been 
set as it is had William not referred to Dorothy’s entry of April 15th (p. 205). 
(Again, ef. Ferry, pp. 9-12). On “Michael,” however, which is not essentially 
a descriptive poem, William seems to have worked largely alone, “at the 
sheepfold.” 

The matter of the relationship of these two is indeed “far hidden.” That 
Dorothy did more than carry “cold meat” to William while he worked is 
certain. It is good to have a book which enables us to deal handily with 
materials while we ponder the affinity. For him, the words; for her, “I tried 
to write verses, but alas!” Yet, “I shall be beloved—I want no more.” (B.W.) 


Conran, Anthony E. M. “The Dialectical Experience: A Study of 
Wordsworth’s Resolution and Independence.” PMLA, LUxxv 
(1960), 66-74. 

Sees the influence of Milton and Chatterton on the verse form and considers 
the poem “dialectical.” Although Conran relates the poem to other of Words- 
worth’s work, he omits all reference to the complex of 1802 poems with which 
other scholars have considered it. (S.F.F.) 


Darbishire, Helen. “Wordsworth and the Weather.” Review of 
English Iaterature, 1, No. iii (1960), 39-49. 
Considers weather as “one of the means by which Wordsworth . . . makes 
us believe in his scenes, his characters, and the meaning he finds in them.” 
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De Selincourt, Ernest, ed. The Prelude. Second Edition. Revised 
by Helen Darbishire. See PQ, xxxrx (1960), 164. 
Rev. by H. A. Smith in MLR, Lv, 460. 


[Erdman, David V.] “All That Mighty Heart.” BNYPL, -x1v 
(1960), 167-168. 
On Wordsworth’s and Rowlandson’s London. This is the “Front Matter” 
of the BNYPL’s “William Wordsworth Issue” (April), which includes the 
articles by Lindenberger, Parrish and Erdman, and Swayze, listed below. 


Ferry, David. The Limits of Mortality. Middletown: Wesleyan 

University Press, 1959. 

Rev. by P. Ure in N&Q, n.s., Vil, 274-275. 

This is a cogent study, brilliantly fenced yet brave within its advantages. 
The thing that a reviewer must say of it at once is read it. 

It is at worst that kind of thesis-study the subject of which must be quite 
fresh and the propositions foredoomed to be proved. Were it not that he is 
working within this genre, there are times as he is firming up his premises 
that one might question the author’s use of materials. It is doubtful that the 
necessary distinctions, for instance—necessary if the case is to be made—be- 
tween non-human creatures and the human would be accepted by Wordsworth 
any more than they would be by Burns. In short, one could cavil over things 
in this book, but to cavil would be silly in view of what has been done with 
such bright power. When one comes upon such work as this, it is time to re- 
joice a bit and be grateful. 

Professor Ferry purposes to concentrate “on one central subject matter: 
man’s relation to nature with respect to his mortality.” In the case of Words- 
worth (to put it inadequately and to leave out much excellent reasoning), 
this relation may be thought of at times as sacramental and at times as mystic. 
A poem—one of his poems—may have meaning “with relation to a fixed time 
and place” and/or it may have a different meaning when understood as being 
“under the aspect of eternity.” Man, being an exile from eternity, now placed 
in time and aware of death, desires to return to his former home. For him 
nature can be “a kind of symbol—or metaphor—of eternity.” His problem 
is somehow to “get past or go through his own temporal passions, and past 
or through the temporal natural scene.” He must come to “look at nature as it 
were sacramentally, regarding it in the mode of eternity.” 

But Wordsworth is also at times mystic. He holds that “there may be times 
in a man’s life when he is able to make direct contact with metaphysical 
reality.” Then there must be no hindering by the natural scene, no awareness 
of time. “The power which somehow or other makes contact with the eternal 
reality” is imagination. Children are the “heroes of the mystical imagination,” 
and simple folks “with their immediate relation to the permanent and awful 
forms of nature.” Here Wordsworth may be confusing “his vision of man” 
and his insistence that the vision is real. And his yearning for the pure ex- 
perience of the eternal may grow so intense that he comes to devaluate ordinary 
experience and “rages against life itself.” His “love of man” indeed is never 
“love for men, for other human beings, but rather for the ‘mind of man,’ for 
himself.” This conclusion, at first suggesting egotistical peculiarity, will seem 
less strange to anyone who will follow the brave and perceptive reading of the 
poems given in chapter three. 

The reading of The Prelude which follows is one of the distinguished 
achievements of modern Wordsworthian scholarship. Anyone who knows the 
poem well enough to disagree with Professor Ferry at certain points knows 
it well enough greatly to admire what he has written. For the poem rises 
“from the mind’s abyss / Like an unfathered vapor” to where “the heaven of 
heavens is but a veil,” a vast, surging, convulsed poem—very great, very 
terrible for any critic to enter. Professor Ferry bows before it, then enters. 
Sometimes he is lost in its tumult and peace, as who would not be. But he 
follows the direction he has set. What he records must be read. (B.W.) 
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Fink, Z. S. The Early Wordsworthian Milieu. See PQ, xxxvm 


(1959), 166-167; xxxrx (1960), 164. 
Rev. by W. J. B. Owen in RES, ns., x1 (1960), 102-103. 


Goldman, Michael. “Wordsworth’s The Prelude, XIV.” Exp, xvm, 
item 41. 


Healey, George Harris. The Cornell Wordsworth Collection. See 


PQ, xxxvu (1958), 166; xxxvur (1959), 167 ; xxxix (1960), 165. 
Rev. by H. M. Margoliouth in BES, n.s., xX (1959), 418-420. 


Henley, Elton F., assisted by David H. Stam. Wordsworthian 
Criticism 1945-1959: An Annotated Bibliography. New York: 
New York Public Library, 

This very useful bibliography, which was conceived as a supplement to 
James V. Logan’s Wordsworthian Criticism: A Guide and Bibliography (1947), 
picks up where Professor Logan left off and generally follows his policy of 
selection and annotation: included are “all articles appearing in some twenty 
scholarly journals, plus ‘everything in TLS and NgQ that might conceivably 
be of service to someone. .. .’” Books seem to be exhaustively collected, 
including those in Japanese and Finnish (the title of item 38a should be 
Jdrvikoulun. . ., not Jdrnikoulun. . .), and some reviews are noted, but of 
essays appearing in books only those most often used by Wordsworth scholars 
are included. A topical analysis of entries on p. 6 will lead the user to entries 
dealing with general matters, and the main index includes references to con- 
siderations of particular works. All but a very few of the 360 or so entries 
are annotated, and the annotations are incisive and helpful. The bibliographic 
style is streamlined. (M.K.N.) 


Hirsch, E. D., Jr. Wordsworth and Schelling, a Typological Study 


of Romanticism. New Haven: Yale University Press. 

Rev. by Howard Sergeant in English, x11, 108. 

This is a teasing book. There is much that is done in bright words, yet it 
leaves a sense of something wrongly done. Is it the methodology that may be at 
fault? Is it the assumption that bringing together a German metaphysician 
who has not read this English poet and the poet who has “never read a word 
of German metaphysics, thank Heaven!” will mutually illuminate them? For 
if they have “developed independently an identical Weltanschauung” (a state- 
ment that must stir severe scrutiny) then one might wonder how going back 
and forth between the two will add to our knowledge of either or justify valid 
conclusions about their world. Surely at this time or at any time we might 
find men of radical differences: what then? How can this book distinguish 
between the coincidental and the significant, especially when by its method both 
may be qualified? The author tells us that his aim is primarily heuristic, his 
purpose to describe the essential features of Wordsworth holistically, his pro- 
cedure to be that of typification. We are forced to note here—and we feel it 
too much in many places—that the language is not that of literary criticism 
but the somewhat esoteric diction of philosophy and psychology. We suspect 
the dialectic: terms will be selected, principles laid out and perforce proved. 
The lucid simplicities, so vital to speaking about poetry, will not often be used. 
Words can tease as well as the theses they would establish. 

“Enthusiasm” and not “romanticism” is chosen to name “the pattern of 
experience shared by Wordsworth and Schelling.” It is a pattern which “focuses 
attention upon the ultimate reconciliation of things.” There is a love between 
subject and object, a divine reciprocity, an “inner and holy bond.” And more: 
enthusiasm “always senses a beyond in reference,” hence “its bright confidence.” 
(cf. David Ferry, The Limits of Mortality, above.) Wordsworth passes through 
nature and beyond rests with God. Schelling, projecting “the science of the 
divine,” joins the poet of “holy powers” on the way, though he must wonder 
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why he finds “no transition” from the finite to the infinite. Revelation shows 
“the unity and divinity of the world.” So far the ideas which posit enthusiasm 
can be tucked handily back into it. 

Both poet and philosopher are now stretched along a determined pattern. 
But they may for a time endure the racking because they are in their bright 
vigor, the days of their glory (1797-1806). That they will explain the in- 
explicable is no longer the responsibility of Mr. Hirsch. They speak sophisti- 
cally of Life and Death as no student of the Upanishads could. They would hold 
Time and Eternity together by a “unifying mist,” which proves to be an in- 
sufficient adhesive. They will nothing of Parmenides or St. John. So there 
comes a time when time works a change upon them. Within the centrifugal 
sweeps of cyclicity lurks a darkness that will be cast out and blacken eternity: 
John dies in 1805, and for 45 years a “deep distress” dims Wordsworth; 
Karoline dies in 1809, and for 43 years ashes cover Schelling. The validity of 
all is called in question. Out go the lights. 

In the following chapter on Imagination Mr. Hirsch will not turn aside to 
hear what the poet himself has to teach, but somewhat inexpeditiously follows 
his own set way. And his closing chapter on the Ode, which should cap his 
book, appears to be a germinal study which is now codicillary. 

The exigencies of this review have precluded anything like a sufficient 
observation of the brilliance with which Mr. Hirsch has written. His purpose 
being granted, he has wrought with skill. (B.W.) 


Lindenberger, Herbert. “The Reception of The Prelude.” BNYPL, 
LxIv (1960), 196-208. 
On the Victorians’ lack of interest in the poem. An excellent article, with 
detailed information and perceptive generalization. (S.T.) 


Little, G. L. “A Note on Wordsworth and Blair.” N&Q, n.s., vu 
(1960), 254-255. 


Mackerness, E. D. “Wordsworth and his American Editor.” QQ, 
Lxvul (1960), 93-104. 


On his correspondence with Henry Reed. 


Metzdorf. See “1. Bibliography.” 


Moorman, Mary. William Wordsworth. See PQ, xxxvm (1958), 166- 
167; xxxvimt (1959), 167; xxxrx (1960), 165. 
Rev. by Z. S. Fink in MP, tvm, 209-211. 


Parrish, Stephen M., and David V. Erdman. “Who Wrote The Mad 
Monk? A Debate.” BNYPL, txtv (1960), 209-237. 
Parrish presents a case for Wordsworth’s authorship; Erdman argues that 
the poem is a parody by Coleridge. Learned, friendly, inconclusive. The 
burden is on Parrish, so he loses. Wordsworth deserves that much. (S.T.) 


Parrish, Stephen Maxfield. “Wordsworth and Coleridge on Meter.” 
JEGP, ux (1960), 41-49. 


Schneider, Ben Ross, Jr. Wordsworth’s Cambridge Education. See 
PQ, xxxviu (1959), 168-169; xxxrx (1960), 166. 
' Rev. by S. C. Roberts in RES, n.s., x1 (1960), 337. 


Shaver, Chester L. “Wordsworth on Byron: An Unpublished Letter 
to Southey.” MLN, uxxv (1960), 488-490. 
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Southey consulted Wordsworth concerning his reply to Byron’s attack on 
him in The Two Foscari, and Wordsworth advised him how to attack Byron. 


Sonn, Carl Robinson. “An Approach to Wordsworth’s Earlier 
Imagery.” ELH, xxvu (1960), 208-222. 


Swayze, Walter E, “Early Wordsworthian Biography: Books and 
Articles Containing Material on the Life and Character of 
William Wordsworth that Appeared before the Publication of the 
Official Memoirs, by Christopher Wordsworth, in 1851.” BNYPL, 
LxIv (1960), 169-195. 

With an annotated list. 


Turner, Paul. “The Parable of the Idiot Boy.” ES, xii (1960), 369- 
375. 
A defense, based on alleged similarities to the Prelude; facile. (8.T.) 


Weaver, Bennett. “Wordsworth: Poet of the Unconquerable Mind.” 
PMLA, uxxv (1960), 231-237. 
Discusses five charges frequently brought against Wordsworth by the 
modern reader and concludes that none modifies his great work. (S.F.F.) 


FRENCH 
(By Giovanni GuLuace, Tulane University) 
1. GENERAL 
Ayguesparse, Albert. Petit Musée littéraire. Bruxelles: Association 


d’éecrivains socialistes, 1959. 
Deals with George Sand, Charles de Coster, Jules Vallés, and others. 


Bérence, Fred. Grandeur spirituelle du XIX® siécle francais. La 
Jeune France. Paris: La Colombe, 1959. 
Devoted to Lamartine, Musset, Nerval, Vigny, Sand, Hugo, Desbordes-Valmore 
and others. 


Brinkley, Florence. “Milton in French Literature of the 19th 
Century.” UTQ, xxvu (1957-58), 243-255. 
Refers especially to Chateaubriand, Hugo, Vigny. 


Drescher, Seymour. “America and French Romanticism during the 
July Monarchy.” American Quarterly, x1, (1959), 3-20. 


Gershman, Herbert, and K. B. Whitworth. “Art, Truth, Morality 
and the 19th Century French Novel.” Modern Language Journal, 
xin (1959), 188-193. 


Discusses statements made by the authors in the prefaces to their works. 


Merian-Genast, Ernst. “Der Einfluss Shakespeare auf das Franzé- 
sische romantische Drama.” In Comparative Literature, Vol. II. 
Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1959. 
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Pange, (Comtesse) Jean de. “Une exposition européenne a Londres: 
Le mouvement romantique.” RDM, Oct. 15, 1959, pp. 700-704. 
See PQ, xxxix (1960), 167, under Brion. 


Ridge, George R. The Hero in French Romantic Literature. Athens, 
Ga.: Univ. of Georgia Press, 1959. 
Rev. by A. J. George in Sym, XIv, 222-224. 


Saulnier, Verdun-Louis. La littérature francaise du siécle roman- 
tique. 5° édition revue. Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1959. 
Small volume of the collection “Que sais-je?’”’, first published in 1945. A 
precise synthesis containing a vivid presentation of the literary development 
since 1802 to about 1850. 


Sénart. See “Custine.” 


Shaw, Marjorie, ‘Henry Colburn et la littérature frangaise.” RLC, 
xxx (1959), 414-419. 
Relations of the English publisher Colburn with Stendhal, Constant, Madame 
de Staél, Chateaubriand, and the French works published by him. 


Unger, Esther. “An Aesthetic Discussion in the Early Nineteenth 
Century: the Jdéal.” MIR, xx (1959), 355-359. 
Most of the article revolves around Quatreméde de Quency’s conception of art 
as the reproduction of an inner ideal model in contrast to the classical con- 
ception of art as the imitation of nature. 


2. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
ALLART 


Ciureanu. See “Sainte-Beuve.” 
BALLANCHE 


Haae, Osear A., ed. La Théodicée et la Virginie romaine. Préface 
de Maurice Levaillant. Geneva: Droz; Paris: Minard, 1959. 
Rev. by A. J. George in FR, xxxtv, 99-100. 


Larroutis. See “Lamartine.” 


BALZAC 


’ 


Ambriére, Francis. “Balzac, homme de théatre.” Les Annales, 


No. 110 (Dee. 1959), pp. 42-52. 
Traces Balzac’s theatrical career and explains the disappointments and the 
reasons for the failures in his attempts as a dramatist. 


Beck, B., et al. Balzac. Paris: Hachette, 1959. 
A collective work. Contributors: J.-C. Brisville, G. Sigaux, J.-L. Bory, 
J. Bertaut, J Duvignaud, M.-J. Durry, 8. de Sacy, M. Butor, Cl. Mauriac. 


Bédé, Jean-Albert. “The Secrets of the Bourse according to Balzac 
and Zola.” The American Society Legion of Honor Magazine, 
No. 3, 1959. 
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Bérard, Suzanne J., ed. Jilusions perdues. Paris: Colin, 1959. 
Manuscript of the Lovenjoul collection. Introduction and notes. 


Borel, Jacques. Personnages et destins balzaciens. La création lit- 


téraire et ses sources anecdotiques, Paris: Corti, 1959. 
Rev. by H. J. Hunt in FS, xiv, 264-267. 


Bottcher, Kurt. “Der Lebensroman des unerschépflichen Balzac.” 
Neue deutsche Literatur, No. 11, 1959. 


Brombert, Victor. “Balzac and the Caricature of the Intellect.” FR, 
xxxiv (1960), 3-12. 

Thoughtful and well substantiated article analyzing the basic philosophical 
antithesis underlying Balzac’s work, i.e., his faith and his mistrust in the 
intellect, his glorification of the era of intelligence, and his belief in the 
destructive power of thinking. 


Castex, Pierre-Georges, and J. A. Ducourneau, eds. La Cousine 
Bette. Paris: Club du meilleur livre, 1959. 


Cesare, Raffaele de. “Ancora su Chaudesagnes critico: Chaudesagnes 
e Balzac.” SFr, m1 (1959), 214-230. 
Discusses changing moods and inconsistency in Chaudesagnes’ critical judg- 
ments on Balzac. 


Cesare. See “Stendhal.” 


Cesare, Raffaele de, “Un mese della vita di Balzae (gennaio 1836).” 
In Contributi del Seminario di Filologia Moderna, Serie Fran- 
eese, Vol. I, 105-184. (Pubblicazioni dell’Universita Cattolica 
del Sacro Cuore, n.s., Vol. LXXII.) Milan: Societa Editrice 
“Vita e Pensiero,” 1959. 

A chapter from a work in progress on Balzac’s activities in 1836, an im- 
portant year in his life. 


Citron, Pierre. “De la Scéne de Village au Médecin de Campagne. 
Naissanece et avatars d’un texte de Balzac.” RHL, tix (1959), 
502-527. 

Analysis of the original manuscript and subsequent changes in a text entitled 

Scéne de Village, which Balzac incorporated into the Médecin de Campagne. 


Collon-Bérard, Suzanne, ed. Eugénie Grandet. Paris: Colin, 1959. 


Folman, Michel. Honoré de Balzac, moine et amant. Sa maladie, sa 


vie intime. Geneva: Tribune de Genéve, 1959. 
The author asks whether Balzac was “un moine ou un amant” and his answer 
leans toward the first hypothesis. For a debate on Dr. Folman’s views see 
Pierrot below. 


Henriot, Henri. “La vie littéraire. Pour les balzaciens.” Le Monde, 
Dee. 30, 1959. 


Housse, Nicole. “Balzac et Colette.” RHL, ux (1960), 18-46. 
Detailed study of the frequent references to Balzac in Colette’s works. 
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démocratie en Amérique. Fragments inédits,’” NNRF, April 1959, pp. 761-768; 
and “De Tocqueville: Unpublished Fragments,” Encounter, x11, No. 4 (1959), 
17-22. 


Mayer, J.-P. “Tocqueville today.” RIPh, xm (1959), 313-319. 

The relevance of Tocqueville’s political thinking today lies in his careful 
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Nicholas, H. G. “Tocqueville and the Dissolution of the Union.” 
RIPh, xin (1959), 320-329. 
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RIPh, xt (1959), 330-340. 
An interesting elucidation of the meaning of democracy in Tocqueville’s 
thought. 


Weil, Eric. “La Correspondance d’Alexis de Tocqueville et d’Arthur 
de Gobineau.” RIPh, xm (1959), 341-348. 


Assessment of the importance of the Correspondance, constituting Vol. IX of 
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under the editorship of J.-P. Mayer. 


VIGNY 


André-Maurois, Simone. “Augusta, le dernier amour d’Alfred de 
Vigny.” In Demeures historiques et sites romanesques. III. 
Paris: Les Editions de |’Jllustration, 1958. 


Bérence. See “General.” 
Brinkley. See “General.” 


Fayolle, André. “A Propos de ‘La Mort du Loup.’” RHL, ux 
(1959), 530-531. 


Discusses the genesis of the poem, discarding any possible Byronian influence. 


Grimsley, Ronald, “Kierkegaard, Vigny and ‘The Poet.’” RLC, 
xxxiv (1960), 52-80. 

Interesting analytical study in “comparative values (not influences),” taking 
as “its starting point the attitude of Kierkegaard and Vigny toward the poet’s 
role.” Both writers consider that role in “existential rather than aesthetic 
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Richer. See “Hugo.” 
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Rev. by A. Gillies, MLR, Lv, 629-630; by M. Colleville, EG, xv, 180. 
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Rev. by G. Bianquis, EG, xv, 290-291; by A. Kelletat, Germanistik, 1, 353. 
Reprint of early essays dating from 1848-1854 on Romanticism, Goethe, 
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York University Press. 
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Rossmann, Kurt, ed. Deutsche Geschichtsphilosophie von Lessing 
bis Jaspers. Bremen: Schiinemann, 1959. 
Rev. by A. Guth, EG, xv, 302 f.; by W. Malsch, Germanistik, 1, 415. 
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44-65. 

Aims at clearing away misconceptions concerning the form of the nineteenth- 
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Strohschneider-Kohrs, Ingrid. Die romantische Ironie in Theorie 
und Gestaltung. Tiibingen: Niemeyer. 
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Auflage. (Sammlung Géschen, Bd. 1096.) Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1958. 
Rev. by U. Weisstein, Monatshefte, Li, 44. 


Volker, Klaus. “Groteskformen des Theaters.” Akzente, 1960, pp. 
321-339. 
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Wolffheim, Hans, ed. Die Entdeckung Shakespeares: Deutsche 
Zeugnisse des 18. Jahrhunderts, Hamburg : Hoffman und Campe, 
1959. 

Rev. by A. Gillies, MLR, iv, 466. 
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de Gruyter, 1958. 

Rev. by R. Ayrault in EG, xv, 77-78. 


ARNIM, BETTINA VON 


von Faber du Faur, Curt. “Goethe und Bettina von Arnim: Ein 
neuer Fund.” PMLA, txxv (1960), 215-230. 

First publication of Bettina’s manuscript account of passionate intimacy 

with Goethe in August, 1810, evaluated in the total context of Goethe’s and 


Bettina’s personal and literary relationships and their common Frankfurt 
backgrounds. 


BRENTANO 


Blume, Bernhard. “‘Murmeln, fliistern, rieseln’; Zur Entstehung 
von Clemens Brentanos Wiegenlied.” MLN, uxxv (1960), 596- 
602. 
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BUCHNER 
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Gesamtausgabe. 7. Auflage. Wiesbaden: Insel-Verlag, 1958. 
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Martens, W. “Der Barbier in Biichners ‘Woyzeck.’” Zeitschrift 
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The fall from grace, seen as an absorption in the created as divorced from 
the Creator, is traced in the character of Romana and in its symbolic reflection 
in her garden. 


Rodger, Gillian. “Eichendorff’s Conception of the Supernatural 
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in Aulis’”” GRM, Neue Folge, x (1960), 12-34. 
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style, and symbolism. Goethe’s conscious sacrifice of form here is seen as a key 
to the style of his other late works—an important and challenging contribution. 


The Era of Goethe: Essays Presented to James Boyd. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1959. 
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of Germanie Languages and Literatures. 

Contents: Purdie, E., “Schiller” (1-23); Stahl, E. L., “Schiller and the 
Composition of Goethe’s Faust” (24-45); Wilkinson, E. M., “Reflections after 
Translating Schiller’s Letters on the Aesthetic Education of Man” (46-82); 
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Schiller’s Tragedies” (104-144); Witte, W., “Reflections on a Bicentenary” 
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bericht.” ZDP, txxrx (1960), 422-441. 
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Arion-Verlag, 1959. 

Witte, William. “Carlyle’s Conversion.” Era of Goethe, pp. 179-193. 
See “Goethe.” 


Witte, William. “Schiller: Reflections on a Bicentenary.” Publica- 
tions of the English Goethe Society, xxvm1 (1959), 1-24, and 
Schiller: Bicentenary Lectures, pp. 145-168. 


Zuckmayer, Karl. Ein Weg zu Schiller. Frankfurt/Main: Fischer, 
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SCHLEGEL, AUGUST WILHELM 
Hofe, Harold von. “August Wilhelm Schlegel and the New World.” 
GR, xxxv (1960), 279-287. 
Evidence for Schlegel’s lively awareness and positive evaluation of the role 
of the western hemisphere in cultural history and in literature. 
SCHLEGEL, DOROTHEA 
Kahn. See “Schlegel, Friedrich.” 
SCHLEGEL, FRIEDRICH 


Behler, Ernst, Jean-Jacques Anstett, and Hans Eichner, eds. 
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Kritische Friedrich Schlegel-Ausgabe. Ser. 1, Kritische Neu- 
ausgabe: Vol. IV, Ansichten und Ideen von der christlichen 
Kunst. Ed. H. Eichner; Ser. 2, Schriften aus dem Nachlass: 
Vol. XI, Wissenschaft der europdischen Literatur. ed. E. Behler. 
Vol. XIV, Vorlesungen iiber Universalgeschichte (1805-1806). 
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Monatschefte, Lu, 311-314. 
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Dempf. See “2. General.” 
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Rev. by F. J. Stopp, MLR, tv, 301-302. 


Eichner, Hans. ‘Neues aus Friedrich Schlegels Nachlass.” Jahrbuch 
der deutschen Schillergesellschaft, m1, 218-243. 
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Immerwahr. See “2. General.” 


Kahn, Robert L., ed. “Fifteen Letters from Friedrich and Dorothea 
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(1960), 197-215. 
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(1958), 217. 
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Volker, Neue Folge, m |cxxvu].) Berlin: de Gruyter. 
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Rodger. See “2. General.” 


ITALIAN 


(By Witu1am T. Starr, Northwestern University) 


1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Vallone, Aldo. Gli studi sulla letteratura dell’Ottocento dal 1938 al 
1959. Milano: F. Vallardi. 


Supplement to Mazzoni’s Ottocento. 
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Apollonio, Carla. Romantico: storia e fortuna di una parola. 


Firenze: Sansoni, 1958. 

The author’s purpose is to study the Italian Romantic movement by recon- 
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the essence of Italian Romanticism by studying the meanings of the term as 
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Pazzaglia, Mario, “Settecento italiano.” Conv, xxv (1960), 465- 
471. 
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Petronio, Giuseppe. J] romanticismo. Palermo: Palumbo. 


Romano, A. Il secondo romanticismo lombardo e altri saggi sull’Ot- 


tocento italiano, Milano: Fabbri, 1958. 
Rev. by Dante Isella, GSLI, cxxxvi (1959), 497-500; by Maria Gilda 
Cavrioli, RLI, uxtv, 95-103. 


Studi sulla letteratura dell’Ottocento in onore di Pietro Paolo 
Trompeo. Napoli: Ed. Scientifiche italiane, 1959. 
Giacomo Devoto devotes one article to Manzoni; Giovanni Orioli, several 
pages to Belli. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
ALFIERI 


Caretti, Lanfraneo, ed. Le carte alfieriane della raccolta Cora. 
Catalogo e testi Pavia: Istituto di cultura italiana. 
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Cazzani, Pietro. “Inediti nell’edizione di Kehl delle Rime alfieriane.” 
Conv. xxvii (1960), 441-443. 
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Rev. by Glauco Cambon, Cesare Barbiert Courier, m1, 21-23. 


Orioli, Giovanni. “Belli e il romanticismo nero.” Cristallo, 1 (1959), 
63-72. 


Orioli, Giovanni. See “Studi... Trompeo” under “2. General.” 
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Ferrari, B. “Note sulla politica eeclesiastica di Massimo d’Azeglio.” 
Aevum, xxx (1958), 262-270. 


Gasparrini, Pietro. “Fonti ignorate dell’Ettore Fieramosca.” LI, 
xu (1960), 331-338. 


DE MARCHI 
Branea, Vittore. “Rassegna DeMarchiana.” LJ, xu (1960), 209-217. 


Rossi, Aldo. “Verifiea della narrativa di De Marchi.” Par, x (1959), 
44-86. 


DE SANCTIS 


Aurigemma, Marcello, ed. Scritti critici. Seelto, introd. e commen- 
tario da M.A. Roma: Signorelli, 1957. 
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Aurigemma, Marcello, ed. Scritti autobiografici, politici, pedagogict. 
Roma: Signorelli, 1957. 

Although the work is intended primarily for students, there are excellent 

stylistic analyses of De Sanctis’ prose, which is generally thoroughly explored. 


Bricchi, Pasquale. J] giovane Francesco De Sanctis e il cattolicismo. 
Milano: Gastaldi, 1958. 
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Bruno, Francesco. “L’insegnamento desanctisiano.” Ausonia, XIII 
(1958), 41-46. 
A very thoughful review of Fr. Biondolillo, L’estetica e la critica di F. De 
Sanctis (Roma, 1957). 


Della Terza, Dante, ed. “Lettere del De Meis e del De Sanctis.” 
Belfagor, xv (1960), 93-97. 


Ferri, Franco, ed. Jl mezzogiorno e lo stato unitario. Torino: 
Einaudi. 
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Fubini. See “2. General.” 


Marinari, Attilio. “Le correzioni del Puoti ai primi due discorsi di 
scuola del De Sanctis.” Belfagor, xv (1960), 584-601. 


Nardi, Carlo. “La permanenza e l’arresto in Cosenza di Fr. De 
Sanctis, del suo alunno E. Vercillo e di G. De Matera.” Archivio 
storico per la Calabria e la Lucania, xxrx (1960), 1-35. 


Pirotti, Umberto. “Intorno al De Sanctis.” Conv, xxv1 (1958), 
208-227 ; 332-342. 
This is an important study of De Sanctis, even though visibly motivated 
by anti-Marxism. Pirotti discusses astutely the figure of De Sanctis as seen 
through letters to Teresa, and the attitudes of the political man. 


Raya, G., ed. Memorie. Torino: Petrini, 1958. 


Savarese, Gennaro. “I] manoscritto della “Giovinezza” de Fr. De 
Sanctis.” GSLI, cxxv (1958), 392-403. 

During the preparation of the Einaudi edition, the MS. of the first ten 
chapters of the autobiographical fragment were discovered. This philological 
essay indicates various aspects of De Sanctis’ writing; it will doubtless enable 
various rectifications to be made in the text by Villari. 


FOSCOLO 


Angelini, Cesare, “Il Foseolo leggeva la Bibbia.” La Nuova Stampa, 
April 18-19, 1960. 


Bernardini, Giovanni. “Nota foscoliana: Foseolo e Catullo.” An- 
nuario 1959-1960 del Liceo ginnasio di stato G. Palmieri di 
Lecce, 65-71. 
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Giacalone, Giuseppe. Ugo Foscolo. Roma: Armando. 


Goffis, Cesare Federico. Nuovi studi foscoliant. See PQ, xxxvi 
(1957), 210. 
Rev. by Martino Capucci, Conv, xxviI (1959), 490-493. 


Marpicati, Arturo. Ugo Foscolo a Brescia. Firenze: Le Monnier, 
1958. 
Republishes with revisions the essay which first appeared in the volume 
Lettere inedite di U. Foscolo a Marzia Martinengo. 


Negri, Antimo. “Qualche appunto sulla poesia foscoliana.” Nuova 
Rivista di varia umanita, 1 (1957), 9-14. 


Palmieri, Ugo. “Sull’ispirazione dei ‘Sepoleri’.” LJ, xu (1960), 326- 
331. 


\ . 


Sarri, Francesco. Foscolo. Brescia: La Seuola Editrice, 1958. 


Sotgiu, Dante. Ugo Foscolo, Terni: Ed. “Thyrus,” 1959. 

Rev. by N. Festa, L’Italia che scrive, xLim (Feb. 1960), 47. 

The book is informative and clear, but its critical value is limited by certain 
schematic divisions and formulae. The chapters “La Vita,” “Le Ultime Lettere 
di Jacopo Ortis,” and “I Sepolecri” are the clearest and most profound. The 
Epistolario is well evaluated, and there is an abundance of quotations. Other 
chapters are more superficial. 


LEOPARDI 


Bosco, Umberto. Titanismo e pieta in Giacomo Leopardi. See PQ, 
xxxvi (1958), 223. 
Rev. by Martino Capucci, LeMo, vil (1958), 639-644. 


Capucci, Martino, ed. Lettere. Firenze: Salani, 1958. 

Capucci presents an ample selection of letters, reproduced from Flora’s text, 
and clarifies them with brief, precise notes. There is a good index of names 
and topics, as well as an informative bibliographical note. The introduction 
aims at establishing the values and limits of Leopardi’s correspondence as a 
historical document and as a work of art. 


De Castris, Arcangelo Leone. ““Momenti dell’epistolario leopar- 
diano.” Conv, xxv (1959), 420-438, 533-555. 
De Castris maintains that we find in Leopardi’s correspondence not so much 
the scattered fragments of poetic activity as the testimony of a particular 
development, the internal story of his soul. 


De Robertis, Giuseppe. Saggio sul Leopardi. 4th ed. Firenze: 
Valleechi. 


Figurelli, Fernando. “Il saggio sopra gli errori popolari degli 
antichi del Leopardi.” Annali dell’Istituto Superiore di Sctenze 
e Lettere “S. Chiara.” (1956) pp. 111-135. 
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Frattini, Alberto. Cultura e pensiero in Leopardi. See PQ, xxx1x 
(1960), 212. 
Rev. by Salvatore Orilla, LeMo, x, 105-106. 


Frattini, Alberto. Saggio di una storia della critica e della fortuna 
dei “Canti” di G. Leopardi. Brescia: La Scuola, 1957. 


Gianessi, Ferdinando. Giacomo Leopardi. Estr. da Letteratura 
Italiana, II. Milano: Marzorati, 1957. 

Gianessi presents a work of synthesis, but limits his study to the reading 
of the great poetry of the Canti; he registers vivid and interesting impressions, 
but neglects to indicate the numerous problems that are found in the history of 
Leopardi criticism. He also fails to examine the prose production. 


Lopriore, Giuseppe Italo. G. Leopardi storico della letteratura 
italiana. Lucea: Lucentia, 1958. 

Referring principally to the Zibaldone, the author studies the relationship 
between the poetics of Leopardi and his vision of Italian literary history. 
The development of Leopardi’s poetics and of his philological activity is 
neglected. Nevertheless, since the interests of Lesmenth the literary historian 
are both of a linguistic and literary nature, Lopriore does well to devote a 
chapter to the history of the language and of style as literary history in 
Leopardi. 


Maurer, Karl. Giacomo Leopardis “Canti.” See PQ, xxxvm (1959), 
211. 


Rev. by Horst Rudiger, Romanische Forschungen, LXxtl, 188-192. 


Mazzali, E., ed. Discorso di un Italiano intorno alla poesia roman- 
tica. Introd. by F. Flora. Bologna, 1957. 
Rev. by B. T. Sozzi, Le Mo, 1x (1959), 378-391. 


McCormick, C. A. “Leopardi and D’Alembert: a possible ‘source’ 
for the ‘Canto notturno,’ ” Italian Studies, x1v (1959), 75-83. 


Monteverdi, Angelo. “Ia composizione del ‘Canto notturno di un 
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Pacella, Giuseppe. “I manoscritti leopardiani della traduzione di 
Frontone.” Rivista di Cultura classica e medioevale, 1 (1957), 
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Pasquazi. See “‘2. General.” 
Rossi, Gaetano. Il dramma umano di Giacomo Leopardi. Con- 
ferenza tenuta nel Circolo marchigiano, Roma, il 16 maggio 


1959. Roma: Centro per la valorizzazione delle Marche, 1959. 


Scheel, Hans Ludwig. Leopardi und die Antike. Miinchen: M. 
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Sorrentino, Raimundo. Saggio critico sul Leopardi. Portici: Stab. 
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antiquariato. 
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Devoto. See “Studi . . . Trompeo” under “2. General.” 
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Casnati, Francesco. “Tommaseo l’irsuto cristiano.” Quotidiano 
(Roma), April 1, 1960. 


Cataudella, Michele. “Per il testo del Duca di N. Tommaseo.” 
Giornale italiano di filologia, xm (1959), 322-329. 


Ciureanu, Petre. “‘Tommaseo a Nantes.” Archivio storico del Mon- 
ferrato, 1 (1960), 48-81. 


Lodi, T. “Niccold Tommaseo: Napoleone III, inedito.” NA, xciv 
(1959), 449-470; xcv (1960), 45-68. 
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Natali, Giulio, ed. “Nove lettere inedite di N. Tommaseo a G. A. 
Costanzo.” Siculorum gymnasium, x11 (1959), 164-170. 


TORTI 


Bigi, Emilio. “Francesco Torti ecritico preromantico.” RDI, uxm 
(1960), 177-193. 


VERRI 


Chimanti Vassalli, Donata. J fratelli Verri. Milano: Ceschina. 


Negri, Enzo. “Occasione delle Notte romane a suggestione delle 
rovine in Alessandro Verri.” Conv, xxvim (1960), 397-407. 


ZANELLA 


Pasquazi, Silvio. “Della teorica zanelliana.” Rassegna di cultura 
e vita scolastica, xu (1958), 5-7. 


Pasquazi. See “2. General.” 


Teseari, Onorato. “Per una poesia di G. Zanella.” Idea, xiv (1958), 
545-549. 


PORTUGUESE 
(By Raymonp Sayers, The City College, New York) 
1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Anon., ed. “Bibliografia da critica literéria portuguésa.” Univer- 
sidade de Sao Paulo. Instituto de Estudos Portugueses. Boletim 
Bibliografico e Informativo. Nos. 7-8 (1958-1959), pp. 3, 5, 7, 
9, 11, 13; No. 9 (1959), pp. 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13. 

Contains many references to articles and book reviews about the Romantics, 
especially Camilo. 


Anon., ed. Informacdo cultural portuguésa. No. 1 (June 1960). 
Periodical published by the Secretariado Nacional da Informagio. It con- 
tains bibliographical notes and reports on lectures and courses. 


Matos, Luis de, ed. Boletim internacional de bibliografia luso- 
brasileira, 1, No. 1 (Jan.-Mar. 1960). 

This bibliography published by the Gulbenkian Foundation “registar4 todas 
as publicagdes—obras, artigos de revistas, de miscelineas, de jornais e 
recensdes—respeitantes aos dois mundos portugués (em sentido lato) e 
brasileiro.” 


2, GENERAL 


Amora, Anténio Soares, e Frederico da Silva Ramos, eds. Grandes 
poetas do Brasil. 2 vols. Pref., Anténio Soares Amora. Introd., 
Frederico da Silva Ramos. Sao Paulo: Lep, 1959. 
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Barreto, Costa, ed. Estrada larga. Antologia dos nimeros especiais, 

relativos a um lustro, do Suplemento “Cultura e Arte” de 

O Comércio do Porto. 2 vols. Porto: Porto Editora, 1958-1960. 

The first volume is exclusively literary; the second deals chiefly with art. 

The first contains many articles on Garrett and includes others on Camilo and 
Julio Dinis. 


Cavalheiro, Edgard, ed. Panorama da poesia brasileira. Vol. II. 
Panorama do romantismo no Brasil. Com introd. Rio: Civili- 
zacao Brasileira, 1959. 


César, Amandio, ed. Tras-os Montes e Alto Douro. Com introd. e 
notas (Antologia da Terra Portuguésa.) Lisboa: Bertrand, 1959. 
Anthology of selections about Tras-os Montes and Alto Douro, many by 
famous writers. See PQ, xxxix (1960), 214, 215, for volumes on other 
regions. 


Cidade, Hernani. Ligées de cultura luso-brasileira: Epocas e estilos 
na literatura e nas artes plasticas. Rio: Livros de Portugal. 


Coelho, Jacinto do Prado, ed. Dictondrio das literaturas portuguésa, 
galega e brasileira. Fasciculos 16-20. Porto: Livraria Figueiri- 
nhas. 

See PQ, xxx1x (1960), 215. The dictionary has been completed through 

“fndice-Autores” and a part of “Indice-Obras.” 


Ferreira, Pinto. “Pequena histéria da literatura brasileira, especial- 
mente nos séculos XIX e XX.” Revista Brasileira, No. 6 (1959), 
107-129. 


Ferreira, Vergilio. “Retérica.” Coldquio, No. 7 (1960), 58-60. 


Rhetoric as a quality of literature in the Romantic and realistic periods. 


Freire, Natércia, ed. O Ribatejo. Com introd. e notas. (Antologia 
da Terra Portuguésa.) Lisboa: Bertrand. 
Companion volume to Amandio César’s Tras-os-Montes e Alto Douro. 


Jannini, Pasquale Amiel. Storia della letteratura brasiliana. Milano: 
Nuova Accademia, 1959. 


Moisés, Massaud. A literatura portuguésa. (Roteiro das Grandes 
Literaturas, 1.) Sao Paulo: Cultrix. 
Well organized handbook. 


Ramos, Péricles E. O verso romantico e outros ensaios. Sao Paulo: 
Comissio Estadual de Cultura, 1959. 


Rebello, Luis Franciseo, ed. Teatro portugués do Romantismo aos 
nossos dias, Lisboa: O Cireulo do Livro. 
See PQ, xxx1x (1960), 215. The last fascicle is about to appear. In the 
collection there are plays by Garrett, Guedes de Amorim, Camilo, and Pin- 
heiro Chagas. Each play is preceded by an introduction. 
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Silva, Domingos Carvalho da. Vozes femininas da poesia brasileira: 
Ensaio histérico-literdrio seguido de uma breve antoiogia. Sao 
Paulo: Conselho Estadual de Cultura, 1959. 


Souza, J. Galante de. O teatro no Brasil, 2 vols. Rio: Instituto 
Nacional do Livro. 


Trigueiros, Luis Forjaz, ed. O Alentejo. Com introd. e notas. 
(Antologia da Terra Portuguésa.) Lisboa: Bertrand, 1959. 
Companion volume to Amandio César’s Tras-os Montes e Alto Douro and 
Natércia Freire’s O Ribatejo. 
3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
a) Peninsular 
CASTELO BRANCO 


Cabral, Alexandre. “‘Reflexdes a propésito duma visita 4 casa de 
Camilo.” Seara Nova, xxxvur (1960), 70-71, 90. 


Coelho, Jacinto do Prado, ed. Obra seleta. Com introd. Vol. I. 
Autobiografia e memdria. Verso. Novelas, Contos. (Biblioteca 
Luso-Brasileira, Série Portuguésa.) Rio: Aguilar. 


Faleao, Victor. Com licenga de Didgenes. Lisboa: Excelsior. 
Series of essays, one of which is on Camilo. 


, 


Girodon, Jean. “Camilo lecteur de Sénancour, Renan et Baudelaire.’ 
Bulletin des Etudes Portugaises et de UInstitut Frangais au 
Portugal, xx1 (1959 [for 1958] ), 276-310. 


Vilhena, Joao Jardim de. “Achegas camilianas.” O Tripeiro, xv 
(1959-1960), 8-10; 42-44; 83-86; 118-120; 152-155; 217-219; 
245-247 ; 345-347; 365-367. 

See PQ, xxx1x (1960), 217. 
CUNHA 

Dacosta. See “Garrett.” 


DINIS 


Basto, A. Magalhaes. “Umas férias de Jilio Dinis em Leea da 
Palmeira.” O Tripeiro, xv (1959-1960), 97-100 ; 129-132 ; 161-163. 


Dinis, Jilio. A morgadinha dos canaviais: Crénica de aldeia. Nova 
edicao- revista por Vasco Rodrigues. Porto: Civilizacio, 1959. 


Nemésio, Vitorino, ed. As pupilas do senhor reitor. Com introd. 
e bibliog. (Coleceao Obras Primas da Lingua Portuguésa.) 
Lisboa: Bertrand, 1959. 
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Rodrigues, Vasco, ed. Uma familia inglésa. Porto: Civilizagao. 
GARRETT 


Anon., ed. “Comemoracao do primeiro centendrio do Visconde de 
Almeida Garrett.” Linoticias, 1, No. 2 (1959). 
Number dedicated to Garrett. 


Cabral, Alvaro. “Folhas caidas: Aspectos de uma tradigao poética.” 
Boletim da Academia Portuguésa de Ex-libris, tv, No. 12 
(1959), 1-7. 


Carvalho, José Hereulano de. “O Livro das saudades: Livro dos 
desejados.”’ 
Relation of Menina e moga to Frei Luis de Sousa. 


Dacosta, Luisa. Notas de critica literdria. Porto: Divulgagao. 

Contains two essays on Garrett. One deals with his poetic debt to José 
Anastdcio da Cunha, who was the first poet to employ the direct communicative 
language which Garrett used so effectively in “Os cinco sentidos” and “Nao te 
amo.” In the second essay the author finds a connection between the con- 
fessional tone of Anténio Nobre’s S6 and Garrett’s style. 


Lueas, Joao de Almeida, ed. Frei Luis de Sousa. Com pref. e notas. 
Lisboa: Francisco Franco, 1959. 


Osério, Joao de Castro, ed. Almeida Garrett. Com pref. e notas. 
(Coleecao Paginas Portuguésas.) Lisboa: Panorama. 


Os6ério, Joao de Castro. Doutrina restauradora nacional de Almeida 
Garrett, Lisboa: Panorama, 1959. 


Sa, Pedro de Moura e. Vida e literatura. Pref. Vitorino Nemésio. 
Lisboa: Bertrand. 
Anthology of the deceased writer’s essays. In one on Garrett he points out 
how the poet embodied the two important elements in Portuguese life of his 
day: the influence of foreign ideas and the attachment to Portuguese tradition. 


HERCULANO 


Amora, Anténio Soares, ed. Obras. Vol. I. Poesia, teatro, ficgao. Sao 
Paulo: Saraiva, 1959. 


LEAL, MENDES 


Broca, Brito. “Quando um romancista portugués pretendeu criar 0 
romance brasileiro.” Comentdrio, 1, No. 2 (1960), 49-55. 
Discussion of Mendes Leal’s two historical romances about Brazil, Calabar, 
and Os bandeirantes. The author analyzes the extent to which Os bandeirantes 
is a plagiary of Paul Duplessis’ Le batteur d’estrade, showing that the first 


volume is a faithful rendering but that the other two depart considerably from 
the original. 
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MELO, PINA E 


Coelho, Jacinto do Prado. A musa negra de Pina e Melo e as origens 
do Pré-Romantismo portugués. Lisboa: Academia das Ciéncias 
de Lisboa. 

Reprint of article from Memérias da Academia das Ciéncias. The author 
points out that there are only a few isolated cases of Pre-Romanticism in 
Portugal. He finds some continuity between Portuguese baroque and Pre- 
Romantic poetry. 


b) Brazilian 
ALENCAR 


Amora, Antdnio Soares, ed. Jracema. Com introd. e bibliog. 
(Coleecéo Obras Primas da Lingua Portuguésa.) Lisboa: Ber- 
trand, 1959. 


Fragoso. See “Nabuco.” 


Mendonga, Renato. Retratos da terra e da gente. Rio: Instituto 
Nacional do Livro. 
Originally published in Lisbon some years ago as Ramo de olweira, this 
collection of essays contains one on Alencar. 


ALMEIDA 


Machado Neto, Zahidé. “O sociolégico em Memérias de um sargento 
de milicias.” Revista Brasiliense, No. 28 (1960), 108-119. 


Study of the Memérias as a sociological document written, according to the 
author, by a freethinker. 


Barrett, Linton L., tr. Memoirs of a Militia Sergeant. Introd. 
William Rex Crawford. Washington: Pan American Union, 
1959. 


The preface emphasizes the importance of the book as a sociological document 
illustrative of life in Rio before the middle of the last century. 


ALVES 


Alves, Anténio de Castro. O navio negreiro. Pref., Pinto de Aguiar 
e Edison Carneiro. Introd., Godofredo Filho. Salvador: Pro- 
gresso, 1959. 


Gomes, Eugénio, ed. Castro Alves: Poesia. Com introd. (Nossos 
Classicos, 44.) Rio: Agir. 


Haddad, Jamil Almansur. “A linguagem de Espumas flutuantes.” 
Revista Brasiliense, No. 27 (1960), pp. 100-120. 
Count of the parts of speech used in Espumas flutuantes, followed by lists of 
most commonly used words. Discussion of the need for a study of the vocabu- 
lary of the Brazilian Romantics. 


Haddad, Jamil Almansur, ed. Poesias completas. Com estudo. 3. ed. 
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(Livros do Brasil, 9.) Sao Paulo: Editéra Nacional, 1959. 


New edition with essay on language of Espwmas flutuantes. 


Mattos Filho, Joao. A filha de Castro Alves. Salvador: Progresso, 
1959. 


Prina, Carlo. Castro Alves, as mulheres e a misica. Sao Paulo: 
Martins. 


Proenca, M. Cavaleanti. Augusto dos Anjos e outres ensaios. 
(Documentos Brasileiros, 102.) Rio: José Olympio, 1959. 
Contains ap essay on Castro Alves. 


Ramos, Frederico da Silva, ed. Poesias completas. Introd. Jamil 
Almansur Haddad. 2. ed. rev. (Estante da Poesia Brasileira, 3.) 
Sao Paulo: Saraiva. 


AZEVEDO 


Carmo, Pinto do. Presenga de Espanha. Rio: Simées, 1959. 

Influence upon Brazilian literature of Spanish literature, including a study 
of the relation between Cadalso’s Noches ligubres and Azevedo’s Noite na 
Taverna. 


Moraes, Carlos Dante de. Trés fases da poesia, (Os Cadernos de 
Cultura, 122.) Rio: Ministério da Educagao e Cultura, Servico, 
de Documentacao, 1959. 
Includes essays on different aspects of Azevedo’s work, such as “O adolescente 
e o Romantismo,” and “As cartas do estudante.” The author considers the 
poet as “o mais complexo, o mais rico de dons literaérios dos nossos romfnticos.” 
His work was highly original and had a profound influence on the next 
generation, both in Brazil and Portugal. 


DIAS 


Houaiss, Anténio, ed. Poesia completa e prosa escolhida. (Biblioteca 
Luso-Brasileira: Série Brasileira.) Rio: Aguilar, 1959. 

The prose section contains many letters unavailable in book form. There 
are also studies by Manuel Bandeira of Goncalves Dias’ life and poetry, an 
analysis by Anténio Houaiss of the text of the poems, a bibliography, and 
Herculano’s famous essay, “Futuro literério de Portugal e do Brasil.” 


Houaiss, Anténio. Seis poetas e wm problema. (Os Cadernos de 
Cultura, 125.) Rio: Ministério da Educacéo e Cultura, Servico 
de Documentacio. 

One of the poets is Goncalves Dias. 


GUIMARAES, BERNARDO 


Guimaraens Filho, Alphonsus de, ed. Poesias completas. Com introd. 
Rio: Instituto Nacional do Livro, 1959. 

Definitive edition with excellent textual and critical notes. The editor points 

out that, although Bernardo Guimarfies was better known as a novelist, he is 
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more important as a poet; furthermore, he is one of the few Brazilian humorous 
poets 


MACEDO 


Linhares, Temistocles. “Macedo e 0 romance brasileiro.” Revista do 
Livro, vV (March 1960), 127-135. 

Continued from Vol. IV. See PQ, xxxtx (1960), 219. With Macedo the 
sentiment of nationality and the note of curiosity first assume importance in 
Brazilian fiction. Though there is litle substance in many of his simple tales 
of love, he wrote other books which are valuable for their depiction of aspects 
of Brazilian life, such as Memérias do sobrinho de meu tio, with its realistic 
portrayal of a Brazilian politician, and O forasteiro, with its interesting local 
color elements. 


NABUCO 


Fragoso, Augusto. ““Dois momentos de Joaquim Nabuco.” Revista do 
Livro, v (March 1960), 31-40. 
The first half of this article deals with the polemic between Nabuco and 
Alencar occasioned by the former’s attack on O jesuita. 


VARELA 


Almeida, Aluisio de. “O casamento de Fagundes Varela.” Sado Paulo. 
Biblioteca Municipal. Boletim Bibliografico, xxm (1957 [for 
1953]), 7-15. 

Reprint of documents connected with the poet’s wedding. Includes a letter 
from his father giving him permission and advice. 


SPANISH 
(By Epmunp L. Kine, Princeton University) 
1. GENERAL 


Cook, John A. Neo-classic Drama in Spain: Theory and Practice. 
Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press, 1959. 

Rev. by Ivy L. McClelland in Bulletin of Hispanic Studies, xxxvu, 120-121. 

Adopting a harmless bias in favor of the Neo-classicists, the author seeks to 
redress the balance between them and the Romanticists. The style is agreeably 
unpretentious but the insight is not deep; the survey is generous; titles, dates, 
summaries, and quotations abound; all Spanish texts are translated into English. 
Our knowledge is increased but not our understanding of what really underlay 
the rather tiresome controversy. After a final chapter symptomatically entitled 
“The Rise and Fall of Romanticism,” the author concludes that Neo-classicism 
triumphed after all in the “regularity and moderation” that replaced Romantic 
extravagance. 


Flérez Estrada, Alvaro. Obras. Vol. I, Estudio preliminar de Miguel 
Artola Gallego; Vol. II, Estudio preliminar de Luis Alfonso 
Martinez Cachero. B.A.E. (continuacién), Vols. CXII, CXIII. 
Madrid: Atlas, 1958. 


The publication of the writings of Flérez Estrada, a political economist 
forced into exile in England by Ferdinand VII, is a valuable contribution to 
the history of the Romantic-Liberal emigration. 
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Muriel, Andrés. Historia de Carlos IV. Edicion y estudio preliminar 
de Carlos Seco Serrano. B.A.E. (continuacién), Vols. CXIV, 
CXV. Madrid: Atlas, 1959. 

A classical source made newly available. The preliminary study is comically 
allusive and fortunately brief; for instance, the footnote to the passing remark 
about “este momento de neustra historia que Richard Herr ha denominado ‘la 
revolucién espafiola del siglo XVIII’” reads: “Herr, Richard: The Eighteenth 
Century Revolution in Spain. Princeton, 1958” (p. xiii). The bibliography lists 
recent well-known studies (by Sarrailh, Herr, Artola) as well as some that are 
lesser known. 


2. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
ALARCON 


Montesinos, José F. “Sobre El escdndalo de Alareén.” Pp. 170-201 
in Ensayos y estudios de literatura espanola. México: Studium, 
1959. 

Unlike most of the studies in the volume, this one has not been published 
before. Professor Montesinos develops a theme that has interested him else- 
where: “La historia de Fabian Conde sera verdad, pero parece mentira”; and 
the modernization of the Aristotelian preference for verisimilitude over factual 
truth is brilliantly executed. 


BECQUER 


Balbin, Rafael de. “Unidad ritmica y poema en el cancionero menor 
de G, A. Béequer.” Vol. I, 141-147, in Studia Philologica: 
Homenaje ofrecido a Damaso Alonso. Madrid: Gredos. 

“Cancionero menor” is the label attached by the author to the 15 poems 
published by Bécquer in his lifetime. Like much formal analysis (following the 
methods of Bousofio and D. Alonso), this exercise provides the reader with 
technical names for various features of the poems utterly visible to the naked 
eye. The poems, we learn, are the way they are. 


CADALSO 


Montesinos, José F. “Cadalso, o la noche cerrada.” Pp. 152-169 in 
Ensayos y estudios de literature espanola. México: Studium, 
1959. 

Reprinting of a provocative essay that first appeared in Cruz y Raya, No. 13 

(1934). Appended is a “post scriptum” consisting of extracts from the author’s 

review of Edith F. Helman’s edition of Noches ligubres. 


CAPMANY 


Baquero Goyanes, Mariano. “Prerromanticismo y retérica: Antonio 
de Capmany.” Vol. I, 171-189, in Studia Philologica: Homenaje 
ofrecido a Démaso Alonso. Madrid: Gredos. 

The author displays his usual lucidity and balanced judgment in delineating 
@ modest problem in literary history. Feeling his way gently through the dry 
straw of Capmany’s classicism, he finds timid but unmistakable harbingers of 
Romanticism in the importance given to feeling and passion, to nature and the 
natural as opposed to the coldly rational, to the ugly, the terrible, the violent 
in juxtaposition with the grand, the majestic, the sublime. 
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JOVELLANOS 


llie, Paul. “Picturesque Beauty in Spain and England: Aesthetic 
Rapports between Jovellanos and Gilpin.” JAAC, xrx (1960), 
167-174. 
A painstaking analysis of the differences in temperament and the similarities 
in ideology between the Spaniard and the Englishman who elicited his interest. 
Both are shown to have “remained on the shores of Romanticism.” 


LARRA 


Fox, E. Inman, “Historical and Literary Allusions in Larra’s El 
hombre menguado.” Hispanic Review, xxv (1960), 341-349. 


Larra, Mariano José de. Obras. Edicién y estudio preliminar de 
Carlos Seco Serrano. B.A.E. (continuacién), Vol, CXXVII. 
Madrid: Atlas. 

The first volume (others have been issued but have not come to notice) 
of an edition of the Obras that promises to be more nearly complete than any 
to date. Eight articles are included here that have never been collected since 
their first appearance in newspapers, and the text is not only accurately tran- 
scribed, it is, surprisingly for the B.A.E., free of typographical errors. The 
noting of variants is helpful, but the grouping of pieces according to the 
newspapers in which they first appeared will require the scholar interested 
in Larra’s development, in how Larra actually worked, to rearrange them in 
chronological order. The so-called basic bibliography is a joke: Merimée’s 
article “Le vrai et les faux Figaro” is about Beaumarchais and has nothing to 
do with Larra, and Gémez Santos’ “La vida de prisa” is worthless. The 
fundamental work of Tarr, Rumeau, Leslie, Santos Oliver, and others is ignored 
with the result that much of the preface is nonsense. [Note prepared with the 
assistance of Pierre L. Ullman.] 





An Essay on Man and “The Way of Ideas”: 
Some Further Remarks 


By ErNEst TUVESON 
University of California 


In a recent article I suggested that the Lockian revolution in 
epistemology, introducing radically different conceptions of the 
mental processes, must have had its influence on the fabric of poetry 
in the succeeding periods; and, as a test case, I considered Pope’s 
An Essay on Man. Mr. Robert Marsh, in a review, expressed doubt 
about some of my interpretations of the Essay concerning the 
Human Understanding, about the proposition that Locke’s influence 
was great, and about Pope’s awareness of Locke’s work.’ In view of 
these doubts expressed, it perhaps would be well to consider again, 
briefly, the evidence for some of my theories. 

As to the Lockian revolution. That the new “way of ideas” ex- 
erted a profound, in fact inealeulable influence on all aspects of 
thought after 1690, is now a commonplace; such diverse figures as 
Voltaire, Jonathan Edwards, Sterne, are there to prove it. As 
Professor Perry Miller has said, “After Locke, the intellect of 
western Europe became obsessed with epistemology.”? But what 
did that epistemology really mean—especially to those who read 
Locke in his time and immediately afterwards? 

Locke asserts that we can never really know anything other than 
what our senses tell us and what we can see of our own minds at 
work. Thinking involves directly perceiving and arranging the 
impressions conducted to the “presence-room” of the understanding. 
The mind can organize the simple ideas into patterns that corres- 
pond well enough to the essentially unknown reality without us, and 
all our ideas, even general ones, are composed of these discrete 
and unchangeable units. I remarked, in the article referred to, that 
“for Locke, the immediate contact of the mind with sense ex- 
perience is everything. He stresses the image of the understanding 


1 The article is “dn Essay on Man and ‘The Way of Ideas,’” in ELH, xxvi 
(1959), 368ff. The review referred to is in PQ, xxx1x (1960), 349ff. For a 
fuller account of my interpretation of Locke’s epistemology, I refer to my 
recent book, The Imagination as a Means of Grace: Locke and the Aesthetics of 
Romanticism (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1960). 

2 Jonathan Edwards (New York, 1959), p. 61. 
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as ‘perceiving’; thinking is a matter of seeing correctly and without 
bias, as if under a strong illumination.” 

These are the main points that Mr. Marsh (it seems to me, with- 
out adducing much evidence) denies. 

But Locke, in one of his most striking passages, combines these 
very propositions. 

. external and internal sensation are the only passages I can find of knowledge 

to the understanding. These alone, as far as I can discover, are the windows 
by which light is let into this dark room. For, methinks, the understanding is 
not much unlike a closet wholly shut from light, with only some little openings 
left, to let in external visible resemblances, or ideas of things without: ... 
(Essay, II:xi:17.) 
The image of thinking as visualization is to be found elsewhere. 
“The perception of the mind being most aptly explained by words 
relating to the sight, we shall best understand what is meant by 
clear and obscure in our ideas, by reflecting on what we call clear 
and obscure in the objects of sight.” (Essay, II :xxix:2.) Knowl- 
edge arises from perceiving our simple ideas, arranged in proper 
patterns, with appropriate intermediates: “the clear and distinct 
perception of the agreement or disagreement of our own ideas.” 
(Essay, IV :xviii:4.) Perception, we are told, “is of three sorts :— 
1. The perception of ideas in our minds. 2. The perception of the 
signification of signs. 3. The perception of the connexion or 
repugnancy, agreement or disagreement that there is between any of 
our ideas.” But only the latter two enable us to say we “under- 
stand.” (Essay, II:xxi:5.) In “bare naked perception, the mind 
is, for the most part, only passive; and what it perceives, it cannot 
avoid perceiving.” (Essay, II :ix:1.) 

The simple ideas are derived from the senses, but so immediate 
is the action on the mind that the distinction between the sensation 
and the simple idea is a very fine one; so we may say that the 
understanding is confronted by sensation itself. Later commenta- 
tors on Locke, after Kant, have attempted to make a good deal of 
the transition from sensation to simple idea, thereby, it seems to me, 
subtly altering Locke’s real point. Consider in all its implications 
this sentence: 

For, since there appear not to be any ideas in the mind before the senses have 
conveyed any in, I conceive that ideas in the understanding are coeval with 
sensation: which is such an impression or motion made in some part of the 
body, as produces some perception in the understanding. (EZssay, II:i:23.) 

The senses “convey in” the ideas. It is interesting to observe that 
in later editions, Locke substituted “produces some perception” 
for “makes it to be taken notice of.” No wonder, then, Hume used 
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the better word “impressions.” “Ideas of sensation”’ has been used 
for simple ideas derived from the senses. 

The other source of the simple ideas Locke makes as closely anal- 
ogous as possible to sensation, so that reflection, he says, “might 
properly enough be termed internal sense.” (Essay,I1:i:4.) The 
point is one of enormous importance. Since the clear and distinct 
impressions were considered to be our only roughly reliable source 
of knowing anything whatever and our only material for reasoning, 
it was important to consider that we have something like a sensory 
impression as we introspect. And, as everyone knows, the century 
did indeed think the proper study of mankind is man: to find out 
what man really is, not what authority has said, or philosophers 
have dreamed, is the indispensable pre-requisite to any improvement 
in human society. This internal sense is likened to seeing. The 
actions of the mind “pass there continually, yet, like floating 
visions, they make not deep impressions enough to leave in [chil- 
dren’s] mind clear, distinct, lasting ideas, till the understanding 
turns inward upon itself, reflects on its own operations and makes 
them the objects of its own contemplation.” (Hssay,I1:i:8.) Image, 
metaphor, yes; but such a strong metaphor that it has an extraor- 
dinary effect of literalness. The mind beholds its actions as if it 
were looking into a mirror. It “turns its view inward upon itself, 
and observes its own actions about those ideas it has.” (Essay,II :vi.) 
For these “are as capable to be the objects of its contemplation as 
any of those it received from foreign things.” The Essay does 
represent the mind as, in Hazlitt’s phrase, a “picture gallery,” where 
the pictures, from both external and internal senses, are ranged 
before the contemplating mind, constituting its world and all. How 
such a conception would affect literature is a subject by no means 
yet fully explored. 

Mr. Marsh asserts that “opinions” are never “complex ideas.” 
The point is an important one, for it involves the extent to which 
Locke was really a sensationalist philosopher. The fact is, he 
plainly asserts, that all our ideas are either simple or complex. 
“All those sublime thoughts which tower above the clouds and 
reach as high as heaven itself, take their rise and footing here.” In 
II:ii he specifically separates all kinds of ideas into simple or 
complex. Of the latter kind he says: 


The dominion of man, in this little world of his own understanding being 
muchwhat the same as it is in the great world of visible things; wherein his 
power, however managed by art and skill, reaches no farther than to compound 
and divide the materials that are made to his hand; but can do nothing towards 
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the making the least particle of new matter, or destroying one atom of what 
is already in being. 

Although the catalogue of the kinds of ideas in II:xii is confused, 
the title of the chapter, dealing with the various classes is “Of 
Complex Ideas”; and there is this sentence: 


And, I believe, we shall find, if we warily observe the originals of our notions, 
that even the most abstruse ideas, how remote soever they may seem from 
sense, or from any operations of our own minds, are yet only such as the 
understanding frames to itself, by repeating and joining together ideas that 
it had either from objects of sense, or from its own operations: so that those 
even large and abstract ideas are derived from sensation or reflection, . 
(Essay, II: xii:8.) 
The mind has “a native faculty to perceive the coherence or in- 
coherence of its ideas.”” (IV: xvii:4.) Locke’s statements give, it 
seems to me, the impression that complex ideas are combinations 
of the simple ideas derived from experience, inner or outer, and the 
general ideas are included here as well. So, certainly, he was 
understood for generations, and the analogy of thinking to the 
orderly arrangement of the atoms of the universe is historical and 
justified.® 

In the article above cited, I have listed evidences that Pope had 
read Locke’s Essay. His opinion of Locke as a thinker is indicated 


by the inclusion of the philosopher, as an enemy of the Dunces, with 
Bacon, Newton, and Milton. (Dunciad, III, 215f.) He ridicules 
those who would try to re-introduce the old logic in the universi- 


om 


ties—‘“Each fierce Logician, still expelling Locke.” (Dunciad, IV, 
196.) <A significant link between Pope and Locke, as well as an 
important indication of how a contemporary interpreted the episte- 
mology, is to be found in Bolingbroke’s Letters, or Essays, Addressed 
to Alexander Pope, Esq.* Although they are not, of course, “sources” 


8 A recent student of Locke has expressed his doubt that complex ideas are to 
be considered compositions of unitary simple ones; but he is troubled by the 
facts that this interpretation is very common, and that it “is supported by a 
good deal that Locke actually says in the text.” See R. I. Aaron, John Locke 
(Oxford, 1955), p. 110. One of the best accounts of the deeper significance 
of Locke’s philosophy, in its setting, is that of Professor S. C. Pepper. Locke, 
he says, first systematized what Professor Pepper calls the “discrete” mechanistic 
psychology—also termed “atomic.” Mental states “are regarded as analyzable 
without residue into mental elements of a relatively small number of kinds. 
... These are conceived of very much on the analogy of the chemical elements, 
so that this sort of psychology is sometimes dubbed ‘mental chemistry.’ ” World 
Hypotheses (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1942), p. 218. 

* Bolingbroke’s Fssays were written just after An Essay on Man, but, as I 
remark in the text, they come out of the Bolingbroke-Pope conversation. If in 
the past the dependence of Pope on Bolingbroke was exaggerated, perhaps 
today the relationship of the two authors is underestimated. Professor Sherburn 
has said, “Of Bolingbroke’s great influence on the poem there can be no doubt.” 
The situation was “that the two friends, finding their philosophic ideas con- 
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of An Essay on Man, they are results of the days when, Boling- 
broke said of himself and Pope, “we are . . . deep in metaphysics.” 
They certainly reflect the intellectual atmosphere in which Pope 
composed An Essay on Man. 

Among the metaphysical subjects discussed must have been episte- 
mology, for it was one of the noble philosopher’s pre-occupations. 
Bolingbroke considered rectification of this matter the foundation 
for the correction of the “dulness” of thought that had for so long 
plagued the world. “Essay the First” is “Concerning the Nature, 
Extent, and Reality of Human Knowledge.” It is his own version 
of Locke, and the main fault he can find with the master is that 
the latter does not always pursue his own principles to their ex- 
treme conclusions. He perceived that Locke was not primarily a 
scientific investigator, but a reformer—as Isaiah Berlin has put it, 
a physician who sought to diagnose and cure the diseases of the 
mind. For millennia the human race has been burdened with 
fantastic and imaginary notions, and in no area more than the 
understanding of morality. A great improvement has begun to 
occur in the knowledge of external nature symbolized by the great 
Newton : 


God said, Let Newton be! and all was Light. 


The enlightenment has come about because man has restricted 
himself, for the first time, to his clear and distinct perceptions of 
the world around him. He must learn that the mind also is a part 
of nature, and get over the ancient superstition that the soul is a 
“spiritual and divine substance, furnished with forms and ideas 
to conceive all things by, and printed over with the seeds of univer- 
sal knowledge, though the active energies of it are fatally united 
to some local motions in the body, and concurrently produced with 
them, by reason of the magical union betwixt the soul and the 
body... .”° The corollary of such doctrine is that pure ideas are 
“intelligibles” into which sensations are transformed. The opinion 
that we have ideas refined from sensation has produced cloud- 
philosophies and has given us a topheaviness; we must realize 
how limited we really are, true understanding of God and nature, 
as far as we are capable of it, depending on experience alone. We 


genial, agreed that each should express these ideas, the one writing in verse 
and the other in prose and each addressing his work to the other”; Bolingbroke, 
the lazier, began after Pope. The Best of Pope (New York, 1940), p. 408. 

5 The Works of the Late Right Honorable Henry St. John, Lord Viscount 
Bolingbroke (London, 1809), v, 129. 
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must not, with Plato, expect to soar to the empyreal sphere “And 
quitting sense call imitating God.” 


... that corporeal, animal sense, which some philosophers hold in great contempt, 
and which does not deserve much esteem, communicates to us our first ideas, 
sets the mind first to work, and becomes in conjunction with internal sense, 
by which we perceive what passes within, as by the other what passes without 
us, the foundation of all our knowledge. This is so evidently true, that even 
those ideas, about which our reason is employed in the most abstract medita- 
tions, may be traced back to this original, by a very easy analyse [sic]. (Works 
of Bolingbroke, op. cit., V, 137.) 


These ideas, to be honest, “are extremely narrow and shallow, 


neither reaching to many things, nor laid deep in the nature of 
any.” Pope has his Dunces condemn just this attitude: 


‘Let others creep by timid steps, and slow, 

On plain Experience lay foundations low, 

By common sense to common knowledge bred, 

And last, to Nature’s Cause through Nature led... .’ (Dunciad, IV, 465ff.) 

The mind, even though it has a native power to construct com- 
plex ideas out of simple ones, must be very careful lest it build 
impressive but chimerical opinions. We should frame our “notions” 
as Bolingbroke calls opinions, as exactly as possible after the pattern 
of the complexes of simple ideas that occur together in experience: 


thus, borrowing an example from Locke, Bolingbroke shows that 
the idea “signified by the word kill is obtruded on our sense as 
much asthe complex idea of the man killed, or of his killer.” 
(Works, v, 149.) Adding to this certain ideas of circumstances, 
motives, consequences, ete., all derived from “experience and ob- 
servation,” not from abstract ratiocination, we get the words 


7 46 


“murder,” “parricide,” and the like. 

Traditional ideas about abstraction annoy him especially, and 
on this score not even Locke himself is above reproach. “The 
word idea should, I presume, be held to signify one single percep- 
tion of the mind, whether simple or complex; whether produced 
by the impressions of outward objects, or by the operations of our 
own minds, by sensation or reflection.” (Works, v, 229.) 

All this is applied especially to the study of ourselves. “But let 
us aim no longer at a general knowledge too remote for our search; 
nor hope to discover more of intellectual nature, by internal sense, 
than we are able to discover of corporeal nature by external.” 
(Works, v, 131.) Unfortunately the authors of moral philosophies, 
from Plato down to “that sublime genius and good man, the Bishop 
of Cloyne,” have followed a mistaken course, for they have reasoned 
from the top down, so to speak: 
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all they have done has been to vend us poetry for philosophy, and to multiply 
systems of imagination. They have reasoned about the human mind 4 priori, 
have assumed that they know the nature of it, and have employed much wit 
and eloquence to account for all the phaenomena of it, upon these assumptions. 


What we need is a work on the moral nature comparable to a scien- 
tifie study of the world outside: “the mind of man is an object of 
physies as much as the body of man, or any other body: and the 
distinction that is made between physics and metaphysics is quite 
arbitrary. His mind is part of his nature, as well as his body.” 
Principles must reflect precisely the observed facts, not “higher” 
truths derived from intuition or authority, nor supra-sensible 
insights. So, in the “Design” of An Essay on Man, addressed to 
Lord Bolingbroke, Pope compares the “Anatomy of the Mind” 
with that “of the Body,” and limits himself to the “large, open, and 
perceptible parts,” ignoring those “finer nerves and vessels, the 
conformations and uses of which will for ever escape our observa- 
tions.” 

How would this kind of thinking about man’s mind affect the 
technique of a moral philosopher in verse? Pope would aim, it 
seems to me, at a poem of a kind that he would think had not been 
written before: one working always with and from the simple per- 
ceptions of experience, chosen for their representative quality, and 
eliminating so far as possible the gulf between those ideas and 
reasoning. He would avoid as much as possible intellectualizing, 
“ratiocination,” as Bolingbroke puts it. He would, on the contrary, 
seek to compose his principles from the groupings of the ideas, 
derived from experience and observation, that would impress 
themselves on the mind of an impartial and wide-ranging student 
of nature and man. His aim would be to expand the range of ex- 
perience, by widening the horizons of observation, even while 
emphasizing the inherent limitations of the senses and hence of 
understanding. (This ideal is to be met with frequently in writings 
of the century; compare the final paper of The Spectator.) The 
figures would be simple, direct, of what Bolingbroke, in a dis- 
cussion of this question, calls a peculiarly “corporeal” nature: we 
must try to make the intellectual world seem clearly visible, like 
those objects which we most fully apprehend in the world around 
us. In my article, I have attempted to demonstrate, by comparing 
a passage from Pope with one from Dryden, what changes in 
imagery the new approach might help to bring about. 

Mr. Marsh has suggested the following characterization of Pope’s 
method: “his frequent use in his poems (perhaps less often in his 
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prose) of a dialectical method of reasoning which, usually as the 
instrument of a special rhetorical objective, proceeds to ascertain 
the proper character and status of various things by relating them, 
as parts, to the controlling a priori conception of the whole.” If I 
understand this, it seems to enroll Pope among his own “gloomy 
Clerks,” in the passage from The Dunciad partially quoted above, 
who “nobly take the high Priori Road.” It was a profound con- 
viction of the Enlightenment that only by a posteriori methods could 
solid truth be found ; and, it seems to me, Pope was indeed the poet 
of the age of Newton and Locke. 





Poor Richard and the English Epigram 


By Rospert NEwcomB 


Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


The large body of miscellaneous poetry distributed throughout 
Poor Richard’s Almanack (1733-1758) has received considerably 
less critical attention than the Sayings, but it is well worth ex- 
amining for what it reveals about Franklin’s taste as an anthologist 
and his ability as an occasional versifier. By whole or partial repre- 
sentation, the Almanack contains epigrams, topographical poems, 
satires, epistles, paraphrases, epitaphs, fables, georgics and other 
genres, mostly contemporary, in which Franklin took an interest. 
It has not been sufficiently observed, however, that Poor Richard 
frequently made careful omissions, additions, and revisions in the 
process of adapting borrowed poems to suit the mood and format 
of his Almanack.. Particularly is this true of numerous seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century English verse epigrams, almost one 
hundred of which Franklin entered in the Almanack through 1739. 
There are, in fact, more epigrams in the Almanack than any other 
species of poetry ; and epigrams, better than Franklin’s other bor- 
rowings, exhibit Poor Richard’s skill in a “Trade” he claimed he 
“never learnt, nor indeed could learn.” A survey of the epigram- 
matie content of the Almanack also justifies reinterpretation of two 
famous epigrams with autobiographical significance—those having 
to do with the death of Francis Folger Franklin—and it establishes 
common sources for many sayings and epigrams. 

In writing the Almanack Franklin relied heavily upon two 
sources of English epigrams. The first of these, Wits Recreations 
Selected from the Finest Fancies of the Modern Muses, is a collec- 
tion of epigrams, epitaphs, and jeux d’esprit by two rather obscure 
collaborators—Sir John Mennes (1599-1671) and a Rev. James 


1 The poetry in Poor Richard’s Almanack has received limited attention. The 
derivative nature of much of it has been outlined without analysis by W. P. 
Mustard, “Poor Richard’s Poetry,” The Nation, Lxxxt1 (March 22, April 5, 
1906), 239, 279. One of Franklin’s sources is identified and described in Alan 
D. MeKillop’s “Some Newtonian Verses in Poor Richard,” NEQ, xx1 (1948), 
383-385. 
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Smith (1605-1667).2 Franklin borrowed from the 1654 or later 
editions of Wits Recreations, which alone contain a section, 
“Fancies and Fantasticks,” the source of several long epigrammatic 
abstracts. The Almanack derives thirty-three four to eight line 
epigrams, eleven epigrammatic couplets, and six miscellaneous 
poems from Wits Recreations. The second anthology from which 
Franklin borrowed was A Collection of Epigrams (2 vols., 1735- 
37) compiled and to an extent written, perhaps, by Sir William 
Oldys.* The Almanack derives forty-one six to eight line epigrams 
and nineteen epigrammatic couplets from A Collection. Although 
its contents are mostly anonymous, A Collection attributes specific 
epigrams to William Strode, Abraham Cowley, Francis Quarles, 
Charles Sedley, et al., but a search of these authors’ writings reveals 
no epigrams repeated in the Almanack which are not also included 
in A Collection. This strongly suggests that Franklin did not go 
to individual authors for epigrams but relied on anthologies, just 
as he relied primarily on anthologies of proverbs and aphorisms 
when writing the Sayings of Poor Richard. Franklin borrowed 
material from convenient sources, and some of his most celebrated 
Sayings are, properly speaking, epigrams. 

Short and witty English verse epigrams—in the spirit and often 
the very phrasing of Martial—were particularly well suited to fill 
the Almanack’s eight line vacant spaces at the heads of the months. 
The prefatory poem and all of the verses at the heads of the months 
for 1733—except June, July, and August—come from Wits Recrea- 
tions. The degree of Franklin’s dependence upon sources varied, 
the long original receiving the greatest amount of reworking. The 
January entry, for example, differs hardly at all from its source in 
Wits Recreations: 

Old Batchelor would have a Wife that’s wise 
Fair, rich and young, a Maiden for his bed; 


Not proud, nor churlish, but of faultless size; 
A Country Housewife in the City bred. 


2 Wits Recreations was variously titled. The title page of the 1654 edition 
reads: Recreation for ingenius Headpeeces, | Or a PLEASANT GROVE for 
their Wits to walk in / Epigrams 700 Epitaphs 200 / of Fancies a number / 
Fantasticks, abundance / With their additions, multiplication, and division (Lon- 
don, 1654). The editors of Facetiae (London, 1874), a composite reprint of 
several editions of Wits Recreations, make no attempt to identify individual 
contributors. For the parts played by Mennes and Smith in this work see the 
DNB, <vm, 464. 

3 A Collection of Epigrams to which 1s Prefixed, A Critical Dissertation on 
this Species of Poetry (London, 1735-37), 2 vols. Henry P. Dodd (ed.), 
The Epigrammatists (London, 1870), p. vii, states that A Collection is “some- 
times . . . ascribed to Oldys.” 

4See my “Franklin and Richardson,” JEGP, tvu (1958), 27-35. 
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He’s a nice Fool, and long in vain hath staid; 
He should bespeak her, there’s none ready made.5 


The poems are identical except for the first line of Ep. #412, “A 
good Wife”: “A Batchelor would have a Wife were wise.” The 
September epigram was closely abstracted from an original twice 
as long: 


Death is a Fisherman, the world we see 
His Fish-pond is, and we the Fishes be. 

His Net some general Sickness: howe’er he 
Is not so kind as other Fishers be; 

For if they take one of the smaller Fry, 
They throw him in again, he shall not die; 
But Death is sure to kill all he can get, 
And all is Fish with him that comes to Net. 


Death’s Trade 


Death is a Fisherman, the world we see 
His Fish-pond is, and we the Fishes be. 
He sometimes Angler-like, doth with us play, 
And slily takes us one by one away; 
Diseases are the murthering-hooks, which he 
Doth catch us with, the bait mortality, 
At last too late we feel the bitter hook. 
At other times he brings his net, and then 
At once sweeps up whole Cities ful of men, 
Drawing up thousands at a draught, and saves 
Only some few, to make the others graves; 
His net some raging pestilence; now he 
Is not so kind as other Fishers be; 
For if they take one of the smaller frye, 
They throw him in again, he shall not dye: 
But death is sure to kill all he can get, 
And all is Fish with him that comes to Net. 
WR, Ep. 450 


Richard’s version is quite obviously based on the first two and last 
six lines of “Death’s Trade.” The change of “raging pestilence’’ 
to “general Sickness” is minor, but it shows that Franklin exercised 
care in matters of small detail. 

The epigram for October, 1733, beginning, 


Time was my Spouse and I could not agree 

Striving for Superiority . . 
supplements what we know of the browbeaten Richard in the Pref- 
aces ; except for the lines cited, however, it is identical to its source 
in Wits Recreations: 


Mysus and Mopsa hardly could agree 
Striving about Superiority: 


5 This and all other quotations from the Almanack are taken from Poor 
Richard’s Almanac, Boston Graphie Service Corp. (Microfilm Educational 
Publications), 1940. 
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The Text which saith that man and wife are one, 
Was the chief argument we stood upon: 
She held, they both one woman should become; 
I held they should be man, and both but one. 
Thus we contended daily, but the strife 
Could not be ended, till both were one wife. 

WR, Ep. 528 


The entire poetic contents of the Almanack for 1734 came from Wits 
Recreations, including the prefatory eight line poem, which is based 
on a humorous litany in the “Fancies and Fantasticks” section: 


From a cross Neighbour, and a sullen Wife 
A pointless Needle, and a broken Knife 
From Suretyship, and from an empty Purse, 
A Smoaky Chimney and a jolting Horse; 
From a dull Razor, and an aking Head, 
From a bad Conscience and a buggy Bed; 

A Blow upon the Elbow and the Knee, 

From each of these, Good L--d deliver me. 


The above is skilfully abstracted from the first twenty-four lines of 
a sixty-eight line poem titled “The Letany” [sic] :* 


From a proud Woodcock, and a peevish Wife 
A pointless Needle, and a broken Knife, 
From lying in a Ladies lap, 
Like a great foole that longs for pap, 
And from the fruit of the three corner’d tree, 
Vertue and goodnesse still deliver me. 


From a conspiracy of wicked knaves, 

A knot of villains, and a crew of slaves, 

From laying plots for to abuse a friend, 

From working humours to a wicked end, 
And from the wood where Wolves and Foxes be, 
Vertue and goodnesse still deliver me. 


From resky Bacon and ill rosted Ecles, 
And from a madd’ng wit that runs on wheeles, 
A vap’ring humour, and a beetle head, 
A smoaky Chimney, and a lowsie bed, 
A blow upon the elbow and the knees, 
From each of these, goodnesse deliver me. 


From setting vertue at too low a price, 
From losing too much coyn at Cards and Dice. 
From surety-ship and from an empty purse, 
Or any thing that may be termed worse; 
From all such ill, wherein no good can be, 
Vertue and goodnesse still deliver me. 


Richard’s version is made up of lines 1-2, 21, 16 (part), 15 (part), 
16 (part), and 17-18, and it has—so far as it goes—the advantage 
of making better sense. The first and last lines of Franklin’s abridge- 
ment and the related lines, 1 and 18, of the original are easily com- 


6 Wits Recreations is not paginated. 
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pared. Lines 3 and 7 of the abridgement and lines 21 and 17 of the 
original are identical, Thereafter, the first part of line 16 began 
line 4 in the abstract; the last part of line 15, “and a beetle head,” 
became the last part of line 5 in Richard’s version. ‘A lowsie bed” 
(1. 16) became a “buggy bed” in line 6; “A Smoaky Chimney” 
(1. 16) beeame “From a bad Conscience” in line 6. Franklin’s 
poem, besides illustrating his desire for clarity, shows him avoiding 
indecent material—not a momentous point, certainly, but one worth 
recalling whenever the morality of the Almanack is questioned. 

Beginning in March, 1734, Franklin treated a number of epi- 
grams in freer fashion. Almost all of the epigrams in Wits Re- 
creations have four lines, but the Almanack required six or eight 
lines to fill the open spaces at the heads of the months. To clarify 
the epigram and at the same time fill the spaces, Franklin wrote 
the additional lines as a kind of moral commentary—a method 
of augmentation he sometimes employed to lengthen proverbs and 
aphorisms. The reader will recall in this connection that The Way 
to Wealth uses the reiterative method on a grand scale, alternating 
sayings and paraphrases of sayings, and giving rise to many “new” 
sayings not in the body of the Almanack. 

One such expanded epigram, on the folly of traveling to London, 
supplements and revises a borrowed epigram entitled “Upon the 
Asse”’: 

Some of our Sparks to London town do go 
Fashions to see, and learn the World to know 
Who at Return have nought but these to show, 
New Wig above, and new Disease below. 

Thus the Jack Ass a Traveller once would be, 
And roam’d abroad new Fashions for to see; 
But home returned, Fashions he had none 


Only his Main and Tail were larger grown. 
March, 1734 


Upon the Asse 


The Asse a Courtier on a time would bee, 
And travail’d forain Nations for to see. 
But home returned, fashion he could none, 
His main and tail were only larger grown. 
WR, Ep. 391 


The May, 1734, epigram on marriage places a four line proverbial 
commentary at the end: 


Wedlock, as old Men note, hath likened been, 
Unto a public Crowd or common Rout; 

Where those that are without, would fain get in. 
And those that are within, would fain get out. 
Grief often treads upon the heels of pleasure, 
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Marry’d in haste, we oft repent at leisure; 
Some by experience find these words missplaced, 
Marry’d at leisure, they repent in haste. 


Marriage as old men note, hath likened bin 

Unto a publick fast, or common rout, 

Where those that are without would fain get in 

And those that are within would fain get out. 
WR, Ep. 602 


There is another epigram—about Samuel the Smith, who swears 
never to breathe if he ever drinks again—introduced by four lines 
on the evils of equivocation, since the smith knows he cannot 
breathe and drink simultaneously. An epigram on Berryman, who 
taught thrift, contains four additional lines on the advantage of 
obeying a good teacher despite what he practices: 


Altho’ thy Teacher act not as he preaches, 

Yet ne’ertheless, if good, do what he teaches; 

Good counsel, failing Men may give; for why, 

He that’s aground knows where the Shoal doth lie. 

My old friend Berryman, oft, when alive, 

Taught others Thrift; himself could never thrive: 

Thus like the Whetstone, many men are wont 

To sharpen others while themselves are blunt. 
Oct., 1734 


Ad Tusserum 


Tusser, they tell me when thou wert alive 
Thou teaching thrift, thyself couldst never thrive; 
So like the whetstone many men are wont 
To sharpen others when themselves are blunt. 
WR, Ep. 173 


The original epigram in Wits Recreations on Sally—whose manners 
show her to be well bred, but whose pride is ruinous—is prefaced 
by supporting lines on the folly of vanity: 


There’s nought so silly, sure as Vanity, 

It self its chiefest End does still destroy 

To be commended still its Brains are racking 
But who will give it what it’s always taking? 
Thou’rt fair ’tis true; and witty, too, I know it; 
And well-bred, Sally, for thy Manners show it; 
But, whilst thou mak’st Self-Praise thy only care, 
Thou’rt neither witty, nor well-bred, nor fair. 


Th’art fair, ’tis true; and pretty too, I know it; 
And well bred (Roba) for thy manners show it; 
But whilst thou mak’st self-praise thy only care, 
Th’art neither pretty, nor well bred nor fair. 
WR, Ep. 612 


There is, finally, the epigram on Mendacio; Franklin’s addition 
deals with the physiological effects of habitual lying: 
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The Lying Habit is in some so strong, 
To Truth they know not how to bend their Tongue; 
And tho’ sometimes their Ends Truth best would answer 
Yet Lies come uppermost, do what they can, Sir. 
Mendacio delights in telling News, 
And that it may be such, himself doth use 
To make it; but he now no longer need, 
Let him tell Truth, it will be News indeed. 

Nov., 1735 


Of Mendacio 


Mendacio pretends to tell men News: 

And that it may be such, himself doth use 

To make it: but that will no longer need, 

Let him tell truth, it will be news indeed. 
WER, Ep. 50 


When in December of 1733 Richard included his well-known 
rebuke of Bridget for her laziness and vanity, he was really quoting 
verbatim an epigram in Wits Recreations entitled “On a Proud 
Maid”: 


She that will eat her breakfast in bed, 

And spend the morn in dressing of her head, 

And sit at dinner like a maiden bride, 

And talk of nothing all day but of pride; 

God in his merey may do much to save her, 

But what a case is he in that shall have her. 
WR, Ep. 161 


A year later Bridget answered her husband’s epigram with an 
original, and rather wooden, one of her own—roughly a line by 
line imitation : 


By Mrs. Bridget Saunders, my Dutchess, in Answer 
to the December Verses of last Year 


He that for sake of Drink neglects his Trade 

And spends each Night in Taverns till ’tis late, 

And rises when the Sun is four hours high, 

And ne’er regards his starving Family; 

God in his Mercy may do much to save him. 

But, woe to the poor Wife, whose Lot it is to 
have him. 


The Almanack for 1737 contains two important short poems of 
autobiographical significance. Soon after the death of Francis 
Folger Franklin in November of 1736 Poor Richard, to quote Van 
Doren, “among the adages and jokes put his saddest verses” : 


The Thracian infant, entering into life, 

Both parents mourn for, both receive with grief; 
The Thracian infant snatched by Death away, 
Both parents to the grave with joy convey. 

This, Greece and Rome, you with derision view, 
This is mere Thracian ignorance to you; 
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But if you weigh the custom you despise, 
This Thracian ignorance may teach the wise. 
Feb., 1737 

This ironic and pessimistic interpretation of life and death, at odds 
with Franklin’s temperament, is also in conflict with what he wrote 
thirty-six years later to Jane Mecom. In a letter dated 13 January 
1772 he refers to his “son Franky . . .whom I have seldom since 
seen equalled in everything and whom to this day I cannot think 
of without a sigh.”” It therefore comes as no surprise to learn that 
the stoical sentiments expressed in the epigram are not Franklin’s; 
they come verbatim from A Collection, as Ep. CCXL, “A Thracian 
Custom.” In the same year, and in the manner of the two-part 
epigrams discussed above, Franklin wrote half of the related epi- 
gram on inoculation. Only the last four lines can be found ver- 
batim in A Collection, as Ep. CCCXIII, titled “On Massey’s 
Sermon”: 


God offer’d to the Jews Salvation 
And ’twas refus’d by half the Nation: 
Thus, (tho ’tis Life’s great Preservation) 
Many oppose Inoculation. 
We’re told by one of the black Robe 
The Devil inoculated Job: 
Suppose ’tis true, what does he tell 
Pray, Neighbours, Did not Job do well? 
Jan., 1737 
It is interesting to find Poor Richard deliberately drawing what 
must have seemed to some clergymen an impious parallel between 
Salvation and Inoculation. A few years earlier, in The Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette for June 10, 1731, Franklin had apologized to the 
“black gowns” for unwittingly using the term pejoratively in an 
advertisement. In the Almanack, however, he forthrightly rejected 
the view of some of the clergy—that inoculation was a subtle 
attempt to thwart the will of God. 

Two final examples of eight line epigrams abstracted from longer 
poems prove that Franklin could adapt his material with more than 
poetaster’s skill. Here, with the source, are Richard’s lines on 
Jack the impudent debtor: 


Impudent Jack, who now lives by his Shifts, 
Borrowing of Driblits, boldly begging Gifts; 
For Twenty Shillings lent him t’other Day 

(By one who ne’er expected he would pay) 

On his Friend’s Paper fain a Note would write, 


7 The Works of Benjamin Franklin, ed. John Bigelow (New York, 1904), 
v, 276. 
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His Friend, as needless, did refuse it quite; 

Paper was scarce, and t’was too hard, it’s true 

To part with Cash, and lose his Paper too. 
July, 1737 


Martin, pox on him that impudent devil, 

That now only lives by his shifts, 

By borrowing of driblets, and gifts; 
For a forlorn guinea I lent him last day, 
Which I was assur’d he never would pay, 
On my own paper would needs be so civil 
To give me a note of his hand: 

But I did the man so well understand, 

I had no great mind to be doubly trepan’d: 
And therefore told him ’twas needless to do ’t. 
For, said I, I shall not be hasty to dun ye, 

And ’tis surely enough to part with my money, 
Without losing my paper to boot. 

A Coll., 1, Ep. CXCITII 


Franklin’s eompression of the first three lines is a gain; but the 
Almanack version has most of the content of the original without 
the latter’s redundancy and lame phrasing. Richard’s lines on 
Sylvia the decayed beauty were abridged for the Almanack of 
1744: 


Sylvia while young, with every Grace adorn’d 
Each blooming Youth, and fondest Lover scorn’d; 
In Years at length arriv’d at Fifty-nine; 
She feels Love’s Passion as her Charms decline, 
—Thus Oaks a hundred Winters old 

Just as they now expire, 
Turn Touchwood, doated, grey and old, 

And at each Spark take Fire— 


On a decay’d Beauty 


Sylvia, with ev’ry grace adorn’d, 
Blooming in all her pride, 

Each youth and fondest lover scorn’d, 
Who for her beauties dy’d. 


When, now arriv’d at fifty-nine, 
Love’s gentle flame she tries 

And, as she finds her charms decline, 
She feels her passion rise! 


Thus oaks, a hundred winters told, 
Just as they now expire, 
Turn touchwood, doated, grey, and old, 
And at each SPARK take fire! 
A Coll., 1, Ep. CCLXXXV 


Besides four to eight line epigrams, Wits Recreations and A 
Collection of Epigrams are the source of some thirty epigrammatic 
couplets entered as Sayings in the Almanack from 1733 to 1742. In 
1739, for example, A Collection is the source of nine couplets in 
the “Aspects, Ete.” column and nine poems at the heads of the 
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months. Franklin borrowed most of these couplets verbatim, in- 
cluding the famous one on critics: 


Bad commentators spoil the best of books, 
So God sends meat (they say) the devil Cooks. 
Jan., 1735; WR, Ep. 45 


A Collection is the source of some of the bawdier sayings in the 
Almanack, e.g. : 


Prythee isn’t Miss Cloe’s a common Case? 
She lends out her Tail, and she borrows her Face 
Feb., 1739 


Prythee, is not miss Cloe’s a comical case? 
She lends out her tail, and she borrows her face. 
Vol. I, Ep. CCLVIII 


The couplet 


Ben beats his Pate, and fancys wit will come; 
But he may knock, there’s no body at home. 
April, 1742 


” 


may, as Van Doren says, show Richard “smiling at his creator, 
but it was closely adapted from A Collection: 
You beat your pate, and fancy wit will come; 


Knock as you please, there’s nobody at home. 
Vol. II, Ep. CXL 


Franklin collapsed the title of one epigram into the first line: 


A Man of Knowledge like a rich soil, feeds 
If not a world of Corn, a world of Weeds. 
June, 1735 


The Man of Knowledge 
He’s like a lusty soil, who’s moisture feeds, 
If not a world of corn, a world of weeds. 
A Coll., 1, Ep. CCLVI 


Bridget’s famous epitaph appeared in the Almanack for 1744: 


Here my poor Bridget’s Corps doth lie, 
She is at rest,—and so am I. 


The source, with the title “Intended for Dryden’s Wife,” is in 
Wits Recreations: 
Here lies my wife: here let her lie! 
Now she’s at rest, and so am I. 
WR, Ep. XVI 
Franklin reduced a few epigrammatic couplets to single sentences. 
The saying “Squirrel-like she covers her back with her tail” (1738) 
comes from “A Simile on a Whore”: 
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A Whore is like a squirrel, that doth veil 
And cover all her body with her tail. 
A Coll., u, Ep. CCLVIII 


“Great wits jump, says the poet, and hit his head against the post.” 
(1735) 


Against a post a Scholar chanc’d to strike 
At unawares his head; like will to like: 
Good wits will jump (quoth he) if that be true, 
The title of a block-head is his due. 
WR, Ep. 64 


The saying “He that falls in love with himself, will have no Rivals” 
(1739) derives from the couplet “On Celsus” : 


Celsus doth love himselfe, Celsus is wise, 
For now no Rivall e’er can claim his prize. 
WR, Ep. 356 

From collections of epigrams, made almost to order for the pur- 
poses of the Almanack, Franklin turned to poets from whose works 
similar short epigrammatic excerpts could be drawn. The first of 
these was John Gay’s Fables, the source of forty-six entries in 1740 
and 1741. Satirical excerpts from Edward Young’s Universal 
Passion followed, in 1746 and 1747. It is beyond the scope of this 
article to discuss all of the epigrammatic material in the Almanack, 
but the reader can quickly verify this fact—that the early entries 
were short and lively, later ones relatively long and serious. The 
wit and folly of human beings were the burden of the poetry in the 
early and middle years; topographical, religious, and utilitarian 
verses predominated in the last decade. Along with the colorful 
early Prefaces and the Sayings, epigrams established the character 
of Richard as a humorous and moralizing Philomath, and as long 
as Richard played a prominent part in the Prefaces his possible 
tastes and interests were reflected in the body of the Almanack.® 
The “interests” of Franklin and poor Richard came closest to 
convergence in those portions of the Almanack containing epi- 
grammatic material; and if Franklin’s early decision not to be a 
poet was well advised, Poor Richard’s disclaimer of ability was too 
modest : 


If thou hast any Judgement in Poetry, thou wilt easily discern the Workman 
from the Bungler. I know as well as thee, that I am no Poet born... .® 


8 I cannot entirely agree with the verdict of John F. Ross that “from first to 
last, the material in the body of the almanacs is impersonal or reflective of 
the genuine interests of Franklin”; see “The Character of Poor Richard: Its 
Source and Alteration,” PMLA, tv (1940), 791. 

9 From the Preface for 1747. 





Dr. Johnson and Adam Smith 


By JoHN H. MippENnporF 
Columbia University 


Sir Walter Scott’s account of a supposed meeting of Dr. Johnson 
and Adam Smith has blurred our understanding of their relation- 
ship for more than a century and a quarter. Although the account 
has come down to us in different versions, its essentials have not 
changed. According to Seott, Johnson and Smith most assuredly 
met in Glasgow in 1773, during Johnson’s and Boswell’s journey 
to the Hebrides. After the meeting, when asked what had passed 
between Johnson and him, Smith seemed “much ruffled.” Con- 
tinuing in Scott’s words—“ At first Smith would only answer, ‘He’s 
a brute—he’s a brute ;’ but on closer examination, it appeared that 
Johnson no sooner saw Smith than he attacked him for some point 
of his famous letter on the death of Hume. Smith vindicated the 
truth of his statement. ‘What did Johnson say?’ was the universal 
inquiry. ‘Why, he said,’ replied Smith, with the deepest impression 
of resentment, ‘he said, you lie!’ ‘And what did you reply?’ ‘I 
said, you are a son of a ---!’ On such terms [concludes Scott] did 
these two great moralists meet and part, and such was the classical 
dialogue between two great teachers of philosophy.’” 

Without doubt this is an effective anecdote. Its point is made 
quickly and it is shocking, so much so that, despite a number of 
vigorous and convincing scholarly refutations, the story is still 
repeated gleefully in popular accounts of the two and still con- 
tinues subtly to distort the view of otherwise reliable biographers 
and crities.?, An examination of the available evidence concerning 


1 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, eds. Hill-Powell (Oxford, 1950), v, 369-70, n.5; 
hereafter referred to as Life. 

2Croker noted correctly that in 1773 Smith was not in Glasgow and that 
the supposed cause of the dispute—Smith’s letter defending Hume—was not 
published until 1777 (Croker’s Life, London, 1831, m, 184, n.3). The story 
was given new life by Jeffrey in a commentary on The Correspondence of 
William Wilberforce appearing in the Edinburgh Review of October 1840 and 
was again refuted, this time by Napier in his edition of the Life in 1892; see 
Appendix III. For another refutation, see W. T. Lynn, N & Q, 6th ser., x1 
(March 21, 1885), 224. In our own time the Hill-Powell Life has denied the 
truth of the account by repeating Croker’s argument. Smith scholars have 
also refuted the anecdote; see John Rae, Life of Adam Smith (London, 1895)— 
still the definitive life, and C. R. Fay, Adam Smith and the Glasgow of his Day 
(Cambridge, 1956). Rae correctly dismisses the account as apocryphal but in- 
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the relationship is clearly in order, not primarily to explode once 
again an already discredited story, but to do justice to two of the 
most influential men of the eighteenth century. Such an exami- 
nation will not produce a new or startling interpretation of their 
relationship, but will reveal, rather, that its complex tone—most 
simply described as one of poorly concealed tolerance—was the in- 
evitable result of basic temperamental differences emphasized and 
encouraged by cireumstanees. As a possible by-product of such 
an examination, some light may be thrown upon the ways by which 
exciting but false anecdotes are born. 

Although Seott’s story is apocryphal, it does underscore the 
truth that temperamentally Johnson and Smith were very unlike. 
Their essential differences are most easily seen in their social 
attitudes and conduct. Johnson was most at home in “the full tide 
of human existence.” He believed that “nothing promoted happiness 
so much as conversation,” and fretted “when he saw a person 
eminent for literature wholly unconversible,” for such a person’s 
learning “does no good, and his wit, if he has it, gives . . . no 
pleasure.” Above all, Johnson loved “conversation without effort,” 
learned, to be sure, but not untinged by gaiety. He “would laugh 
at a stroke of genuine humour, or sudden sally of odd absurdity, 
as heartily and fully as ... any man.’* In short, he admired 
“elubability” and thought of himself as the most clubable of men. 

Smith was very different. Happiest when living in the quiet 
retirement of Kirkealdy, he did not shun society but neither did he 
seek it with Johnson’s avidity. Among friends, Smith’s features 
“often brightened with a smile of irrepressible benignity,” but 
among strangers “his tendency to absence, and perhaps still more his 
consciousness of this tendency, rendered his manner somewhat 
embarrassed. .. .”* In whatever company, he exhibited all those 


correctly concludes (because of his zeal to refute Scott?) that Smith’s election 
to the Club in 1775 is proof that their later relationship was amiable (p. 158). 
W. R. Scott, in Adam Smith as Student and Professor (Glasgow, 1937)—again, 
I believe, because of the persistence of the anecuote—has merged it and an 
authentic account of a meeting of Johnson and Smith (p. 122). Popular 
accounts of Johnson and Smith repeat the story gleefully. Hartley Withers 
tells it without apology in a sketch of Smith in From Anne to Victoria 
(London, 1937), and D. B. Wyndham Lewis, in The Hooded Hawk (N.Y., 
1947), also tells it, though with a nod toward scholarship he deplores those 
“pragmatists, [who], alas, denounce [it] as unauthentic” (pp. 44-45). The 
latest unqualified use of the aneedote appears in Hesketh Pearson, Johnson and 
Boswell (N.Y., 1958). 

8 Hesther Lynch Piozzi, Anecdotes (2nd ed., London, 1786), pp. 184, 195, 
207-08, 298. See also Life, tv, 24, n. 2. 

4 Alexander Carlyle, Autobiography, ed. J. H. Burton (Boston, 1861), p. 228; 
Dugald Stewart, “Biographical Memoir of Adam Smith,” The Collected Works 
of Dugald Stewart, ed. Sir William Hamilton (Edinburgh, 1858), x, 79. 
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signs commonly associated with the unworldly philosopher. In 
addition to being absent-minded, he often spoke to himself, he 
was “habitually inattentive to familiar objects, and to common oc- 
eurrences,” and he was so willing “to enjoy in silence the gaiety 
of those around him [that] ... his friends were often led to concert 
little schemes, in order to engage him in the discussions most 
likely to interest him (Stewart, p. 77). It should come as no sur- 
prise that Smith was but “ill qualified to promote .. . jollity .. .” 
(Carlyle, p. 395). 

In his conversation Smith, like Johnson, was “searcely ever 
known to start a new topic himself, or to appear unprepared upon 
those topics that were introduced by others,” but when he spoke 
his voice was “harsh and enunciation thick, approaching to stam- 
mering,” and his manner was ungraceful and plain. Apparently 
ineapable of taking part in the quick and—with Johnson—often 
rough give-and-take of conversation, Smith was slow and hesitant 
at first, but as he warmed to his topic he talked more easily and 
fluently, as if on the platform, and “never stopped till he told you 
all he knew about it [a topic], with the utmost ingenuity.”> When 
warm, he exhibited the wide range of his knowledge, but often 
allowed circumstances or the humor of the moment to govern his 
discourse in whimsical fashion, so that by themselves his remarks 
were “bold” and “masterly,” but taken in combination they were not 
“uniformly such as might have been expected from the superiority 
of his understanding, and the singular consistency of his philo- 
sophical principles” (Stewart, p. 78). Both Alexander Carlyle and 
Dugald Stewart agreed that Smith had no understanding of char- 
acter, but—added Carlyle—he was perfectly willing to withdraw 
or even contradict his remarks if checked (Stewart, p. 79; Carlyle, 
p. 227). An unlovely voice, a hesitant manner, an unwillingness to 
enter conversation and, once entered, a tendency to preach and a 
failure to anchor his thoughts to the core of his beliefs—such a 
bookish man Johnson would have found appealing only after long 
and intimate association. Smith, in turn, could not easily have 
overcome his instinctive distaste for the aggressiveness of Johnson’s 
conversation and manner. Yet the two, as we shall see, met only 
seldom. And the arena of the Club, where they probably met most 
often, was not designed to exhibit to either man those qualities of 
benevolence and love of learning and clear thought which they 


5 Stewart, x, 78; Life, m1, 307, n.2; Carlyle, p. 227. 
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shared and which had earned for them the love and respect of their 
friends. 

There is little evidence concerning the frequency with which 
Johnson and Smith met. During Johnson’s lifetime Smith was in 
London at various times—between September 1761 and November 
1777—for a total period of almost five years. During these same 
times, however, Johnson was absent from London for at least 
seventeen months.’ Admittedly, the remaining period was long 
enough for them to have been thrown together many times, although 
it can be further shortened by about twenty-seven months if we 
assume—lI think safely—that the two men had few opportunities of 
meeting before Smith’s election to the Club in 1775. In sum, 
all but one or two datable meetings probably took place during 
twelve scattered months from December 1775 to April 1776 and 
January 1777 to November 1777. Specific records of their meetings 
are so scarce as to confirm the suspicion that their encounters were 
infrequent. Only one such encounter—in 1761—can be dated 
with some accuracy before Smith’s election to the Club, and only 
two after that event: April 3, 1776 and March 14, 1777.2 A meeting 
of the two recorded by Boswell in 1780, when Smith was not in 
London, cannot be accurately placed, nor can one tell definitely 
from the Annals of the Club whether or not Johnson and Smith 
ever attended the fortnightly dinners together. Of course they 
may have met at the tables of friends—Burke, Reynolds, Strahan. 
Considering their feelings about one another, however, it is un- 
likely that those friends would have knowingly brought them to- 
gether. One must conclude that whatever the two felt about each 
other was the product of only a very few meetings and, further, that 
it was based upon an incomplete knowledge of each other’s person- 
ality. 


6 Sept. to Oct. 15, 1761; Nov. 1766 to May 1767; May 1773 through 
April 1776; Jan. 1777 to Nov. 1777; a brief visit in 1782. See Rae, pp. 152- 
53, 263-64, 314 ff.; W. R. Scott, “Adam Smith at Downing Street, 1766-67,” 
Economic History Review, v1 (1935), 79-89; Annals of the Club 1764-1914, ed. 
Sir Frederick G. Kenyon, et al. (London, 1914), p. 27. 

7 Life, mt (App. B), 449 ff. 

8 See below for a discussion of the 1761 meeting. For the other two meetings, 
see The Private Papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle in the Collec- 
tion of Lt.-Col. Ralph H. Isham, eds. Geoffrey Scott, Frederick A. Pottle 
(N.Y., 1928-34), x1, 226-27—hereafter referred to as BP; W. F. Rae, Sheridan 
(London, 1896), 1, 309; Annals, p. 21. 

®In 1775 Smith attended 1 dinner, Johnson 2; in 1776 Smith 6, Johnson 3; 
in 1777 Smith 8, Johnson 3; in 1782 Smith 6, Johnson 3. At the most, they 
could have met at the Club upon 10 occasions, for we know that Johnson did 
not attend with Smith in 1775 (Annals, pp. 20-22, 27). 
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There is little evidence concerning their opinions of each other 
and of each other’s work. Neither one mentions the other in his 
published correspondence, and in the available memoirs and cor- 
respondences of the members of their respective circles the two names 
are only rarely coupled. With only one or two exceptions—taken 
from Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes and from an interview with Smith 
published in the Bee in 1791, after his death—almost everything 
we know of the relationship comes from Boswell. Although B»s- 
well’s accounts of Smith are almost consistently unfavorable, they 
must not therefore be dismissed as unreliable. On the contrary, 
a glance at some of them makes apparent that they may be relied 
upon to throw a truthful, though indirect light upon the relation- 
ship. 

From the time of his first attending Smith’s lectures in 1759 until 
the middle 1760’s Boswell apparently felt respect for Smith; on at 
least one occasion during this period he referred proudly to Smith’s 
describing him as one “happily possessed of a facility of manners.”?° 
As he entered more and more into the world, however, his attitude 
changed. In 1776 he thought it “strange . . . to find my old Pro- 
fessor in London, a professed Infidel with a big wig” (BP, x1, 250). 
In 1777, after the publication of Smith’s letter subjoined to Hume’s 
life, he wrote to Johnson: “Is not this an age of daring effrontery? 
... Ll agreed... that you might knock Hume’s and Smith’s heads 
together, and make vain and ostentatious infidelity exceedingly 
ridiculous. Would it not be worth your while to crush such noxious 
weeds in the moral garden?” (Life, m, 119). In Edinburgh in 
1779 he recorded a meeting with Smith: 

He said, “We never meet, though we live now in the same town.” “Very true,” 
said I. “What can be the meaning of it?” “I don’t know,” said he in his 
awkward, mumbling manner. [At this point Boswell “fairly told him” he did 
not like the defense of Hume.] He went off . . . huffed, yet affecting to treat 
my censure as foolish. I did not care how he took it. Since his absurd 
eulogium on Hume and his ignorant, ungrateful attack on the English uni- 
versity education, I have had no desire to be much with him. Yet I do not 
forget that he was very civil to me at Glasgow. (BP, xi11, 286-87). 

In 1781, after listening to Smith discuss the work of Kames, Bos- 
well observed, using Garrick’s words, that “his conversation was 
flabby,” and in 1784 he revived “the thoughts which I had THEN 
[i.e., as a youth] in company with Adam Smith, and those I had 
NOW .... I exulted in the soundness and (comparatively) strength 
of mind of which I was now conscious” (BP, xv, 11-12; xvi, 49). 


10 Boswell on the Grand Tour, 1765-1766, eds. Frank Brady and Frederick 
A. Pottle (N.Y., 1955), p. 242. 
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As Boswell moved more and more in London cireles he acquired 
more and more, by his own admission, a “peculiar and permanent 
love of London and all it’s [sic] circumstances” (BP, 1x, 128). 
Presumably this included a love of those intellectual and conver- 
sational abilities so highly prized by Johnson and the early members 
of the Club. Boswell’s increasing lack of respect for Smith there- 
fore clearly parallels his own conscious attempt to develop a sensi- 
bility very like Johnson’s. Moreover, Boswell’s stress on Smith as 
infidel and baiter of Oxford may be taken as a clear reflection of 
Johnson’s own attitude. For these reasons Boswell’s accounts of the 
relationship are admissible as evidence. 

There are two central chapters in the history of the relationship 
of Johnson and Smith. The first concerns an “unlucky altercation” 
between the two, and the second concerns Smith as a member of 
the Club. The connection between the two chapters will, I believe, 
be made apparent. 

In his account of the events of Wednesday, April 29, 1778, 
Boswell reports a conversation held that evening in the home of 
Allan Ramsay. Before the arrival of Johnson the talk naturally 
turned to him. Dr. Robertson, also present, told the following 


story, which apparently served as the inspiration for Seott’s fiction : 


He and I have always been very gracious. The first time I met him was one 
evening at Strahan’s, when he had just had an unlucky altercation with Adam 
Smith, to whom he had been so rough, that Strahan, after Smith was gone, 
remonstrated with him, and told him that I was coming soon, and that he was 
uneasy to think he might behave in the same manner to me. “No, no, Sir,” 
said Johnson, “I warrant you Robertson and I shall do very well.” Accordingly, 
he was gentle and good-humoured and gracious with me the whole evening, and 
he has been so on every occasion that we have met since. I have often said 
laughing that I have been in a great measure indebted to Smith for my good 
reception. (Life, ml, 331-32) 


The story raises two questions: When did the “unlucky alterca- 
tion” take place? What was its cause? 

The first question can be answered with some precision. Robertson 
tells us that the meeting at Strahan’s was his first with Johnson. 
Since there is no doubt that Johnson knew and loved Robertson at 
least by the spring of 1768, and probably earlier, the altercation 
must have taken place during one of Smith’s short visits prior 
to his extended (1773-1777) residence in London—either during 
September to October 15, 1761 or during November 1766 to May 
1767. The later of these two periods may be discarded as a pos- 
sibility, for of three references to quarrels between Johnson and 
Smith, two, dated October 29, 1773 and 1783, concern the same 
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event and—for reasons given below—are suggestive of the much 
earlier occurrence described in the third reference, dated July 14, 
1763, wherein Johnson mentions a specific altercation (Life, tv, 186; 
v, 369). The occasion was a conversation with Boswell about the 
relative merits of blank verse and rhyme. After Johnson had 
praised rhyme and been reminded by Boswell that Adam Smith had 
onee expressed the same preference, Johnson exclaimed, “ ‘Sir, I 
was once in company with Smith, and we did not take to each other; 
but had I known that he loved rhyme as much as you tell me he 
does, I should have HUGGED him.’’™* Unless a second, unknown 
altercation took place, that at Strahan’s must have occurred during 
Smith’s earlier visit to London in 1761, prior to this conversation. 
What caused the altercation? Any answer to this question must 
be speculative. Sir Walter Scott’s answer—a dispute over Smith’s 
letter defending Hume—must be eliminated,'* though it is possible 
that Johnson and Smith did differ over the Great Infidel, for by 
1761 Johnson’s dislike of him had had sufficient time to develop. 
Of modern scholars, John Rae, in his Life of Adam Smith, discards 
Sir Walter’s explanation but cautiously offers no alternative. 
W. R. Scott, in Adam Smith as Student and Professor, is not as 
cautious. Smith, he tells us, “had done a good deal in the previous 
ten or fifteen years to ensure a somewhat hostile reception from 
Johnson.” The “good deal,” he goes on to say, includes Smith’s 
“very critical” review of the Dictionary in 1755 and certain very 
harsh statements made by Smith about the Rambler and about John- 
son’s lack of common sense (p. 122). Under eareful serutiny, 
however, these reasons lose considerable force. Assuming that 
Johnson did see Smith’s review—and there is cause to doubt that he 
did, since it appeared in the first number of the early, very short- 
lived Edinburgh Review—he need not necessarily have considered 
it “very ecritical.’”"* Smith’s praise is clear, whereas his adverse 
criticism seems no more the result of conviction than of a desire 
to express personal preferences. He praises Johnson for perform- 
ing single-handedly a task which took the French Academy and the 


11 Life, 1, 427-28. For Smith’s preference for rhyme, see James Anderson, 
“Anecdotes of the Late Dr. Smith,” The Bee, or Literary Weekly Intelligencer 
(Edinburgh), m1 (May 11, 1791), 5: Smith here expressed his “invincible 
contempt” for all blank verse except Milton’s. Of blank verse, he said, “They 
do well... to call it blank, for blank it is; I myself, even I, who never could 
find a single rhime in my life, could make blank verse as fast as I could speak.” 

12 See above, fn. 2. 

13 Edinburgh Review, No. 1, July 1755; only one other number was printed— 
No. 2, Jan. 1756. My quotations are taken from the reprint of the review 
in No. 1 appearing in the Huropean Magazine, x1 (1802), 249-54. 
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Academy Della Crusea a much longer time; he finds Johnson’s 
collection ample and accurate, going well beyond the work of his 
predecessors; he urges his countrymen to make full use of the 
Dictionary, for they are guilty of upholding few of the standards 
of correctness. Smith’s concluding statement suggests the nature 
of his adverse comment: “Any man who was about to compose a 
dictionary or rather a grammar [italics mine] of the English 
language, must acknowledge himself indebted to Mr. Johnson for 
abridging at least one half of his labour.”’ Except for one stric- 
ture—-that Johnson had not often enough “passed his own censure 
upon those words which are not of approved use”—Smith’s major 
disappointment is that Johnson did not sufficiently take into ac- 
count the problems of grammar. The plan, he says, “appears not 
to be sufficiently grammatical,” different meanings are “seldom 
digested into general classes,” not enough care has been taken “to 
distinguish the words apparently synonymous.” Much of the 
sting is removed from these remarks when, to illustrate them, he 
gives two entries—for “but” and “humour’’—as he would have liked 
to see them. The definitions, classified according to function and 
followed by considerable explanatory matter, exhibit the precision 
of his thinking, but clearly reflect his grammatical bias. In sum, 


although he has qualified his praise, he is not nearly as severe as 
W. R. Scott maintains. 


W. R. Scott’s second reason to account for Johnson’s “hostile 
reception” of Smith is Smith’s harsh eriticism of the Rambler. “In 
some of his lectures,” says W. R. Scott, Smith maintained that “the 
Rambler was characterized ‘by heaviness, weakness, and affected 
pedantry’” (p. 122). But an examination of the source of this 
criticism creates a somewhat different impression. In September 
1762 Boswell wrote as follows: 


I cannot help differing from My Lord Kames, Mr. Smith, Doctor Blair and 
some others whom I have the honour to call my learned friends, with regard 
to the Authour of the Rambler. They will allow him nothing but Heaviness, 
weakness, and affected Pedantry. (BP, 1, 70) 


The opinion, it turns out, was not necessarily delivered “in some. . . 
lectures,” and it was shared by Kames, Blair, and others. Moreover, 
Boswell’s entry is dated 1762, suggesting that Smith’s strictures 
may have been the result of the 1761 altercation, a suggestion 
borne out by Mrs. Piozzi in her diary for 1777 (see below). Again, 
according to W. R. Seott, “still worse was the remark ‘of all 
writers, ancient or modern, he that keeps the greatest distance from 
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common sense is Dr. Samuel Johnson’” (p, 122). The earliest 
printed source I have seen for this is The Times, August 16, 1790. 
Here, in an article appearing shortly after Smith’s death, entitled 
“Biographical Anecdotes of the Late Dr. Adam Smith,” the state- 
ment is introduced as follows: “He [Smith] spoke of Dr. Johnson 
in his rhetorical letters [sic], nearly [italics mine] in the following 
words.” W. R. Scott quotes the remark in substantially the same 
form, citing a MS. source. But even if we assume that Smith did 
speak this harshly of Johnson, it is questionable that Johnson 
would have been told Smith’s opinion as early as 1761. The person 
most likely to have repeated the words to him was Boswell, who had 
known Smith since attending his lectures in 1759 but who did not, 
of course, meet Johnson until 1763, two years after the presumed 
altercation. 

If the above argument has been at all convincing, only one con- 
clusion is possible: an altercation between Johnson and Smith 
took place at Strahan’s some time in September or October 1761, 
exact cause unknown. There are many possible causes. By 1761 
both Johnson and Smith had assumed opposite positions on a num- 
ber of questions, any one of which, sparked by Johnson’s rough 
manner and bearishness about Scotland and by Smith’s apparent 
unwillingness to enter a fray, could have led to an explosion.** The 
discussion may have concerned Hume, as we have seen, or another of 
Smith’s friends. Although later Smith could speak disparagingly 
of Lord Kames’s style, he had early in life acknowledged Kames to 
be the “master” of the group of writers who were bringing fame to 
Seotland. Johnson’s life-long aversion to Kames, best expressed in 
a conversation with Boswell in the spring of 1768 (“You have 
Lord Kames. Keep him; ha, ha, ha! We don’t envy you him’’) 
may have begun as early as 1761.’° Perhaps Smith had talked of 
Maepherson, to whose support he came in 1760 and whose work 
from the beginning had received Johnson’s scorn.** Or perhaps 


14 BP, xvil, 71-72, Feb. 23, 1788: “Sir Joshua told us a curious particular of 
Dr. Adam Smith. He [Smith] said he had observed people exceedingly un- 
happy from prejudices and resentments against others. He had taken a resolution 
that he would hate nobody, and if he knew himself there was nobody in the 
World whom he hated.” 

15 BP, xv, 11-12 (July 22, 1781); Rae, Smith, p. 31; Life, 1, 53. 

16 See a letter from Gray to Walpole, Sept. 2, 1760: “What do you think 
of the Erse-Poems, now they are come out? I suppose your suspicions are 
augmented; yet (upon further enquiries I have made) Mr D4: Hume (the 
Historian) writes word, that ‘their authenticity is beyond all question; that 
Adam Smith, the celebrated Professor at Glasgow, has assured him (who 
doubted too) that he had heard the Piper of the Argyllshire Militia repeat all 
these & many more of equal beauty .. .” and that, among them the “Laird of 
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their conversation had touched upon Oxford, which Johnson loved 
until his death; Smith’s attack upon Oxford in the Wealth of 
Nations in 1776 was no doubt based upon his experiences while 
resident there from 1740 to 1746. 

One possibility, however, has a somewhat weightier claim to con- 
sideration. On two occasions in the Life Boswell refers to a conver- 
sation between Johnson and Smith concerning the beauty of Glas- 
gow. The first of these references is dated October 29, 1773: 


He [Johnson] had told me, that one day in London, when Dr. Adam Smith was 
boasting of it [Glasgow], he turned to him and said, “Pray, sir, have you 
ever seen Brentford?” (Life, v, 369) 


Boswell offers this story as an example of Johnson’s impatience and 
“spirit of contradiction.”’ The second reference appears in a collec- 
tion of Johnsoniana dated 1783: 


I once reminded him that when Dr. Adam Smith was expatiating on the 
beauty of Glasgow, he had cut him short by saying, “Pray, Sir, have you ever 
seen Brentford?” and I took the liberty to add, “My dear Sir, surely that 
was shocking,”—“Why, then, Sir, (he replied,) YOU have never seen Brent- 
ford.” (Life, tv, 186) 


The story appears in at least two other versions, both probably 
based upon Boswell’s testimony: in Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes, where 
Smith is identified merely as “a Scotsman” and Johnson’s reply 
is described as “one of the jokes he owned”; and in an earlier 
account in her diary, for September-November 1777, where again 
Smith is not mentioned by name but where an additional comment 
is offered—“Mr. Boswell said the Man read Lectures against him 
[Johnson?] afterwards by way of revenge, and to be told so 
seem[ed] to flatter him.’”*” To a man of Smith’s loyalties Johnson’s 
reply must have been taken as gross incivility, for Brentford was 
notorious in the eighteenth century as the symbol of urban unattrae- 
tiveness, 

For two reasons it is tempting to relate the story to the early 
“unlucky altercation.” First, because the story is the only one 
(other than that concerning his love of rhyme, dated 1763) told 
by Johnson about a specific conversation which was controversial 
and which there is good reason to believe took place before Smith’s 


Macfarline, the greatest Antiquarian in all their country, & others . . . remember 
them perfectly well...” (Correspondence of Thomas Gray, eds. Paget Toynbee, 
Leonard Whibley [Oxford, 1935], mu, 702). 

17 Anecdotes, p. 263; Thraliana, ed. Katharine C. Balderston (2nd ed., Oxford, 
1951), 1, 165-66. 
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1773-77 residence in London.** If Robertson’s account of the meet- 
ing at Strahan’s is to be believed, the tense atmosphere must have 
embedded the conversation in Johnson’s mind; his later reference to 
his insult to Smith’s Glaswegian pride may have been a delayed 
manifestation of that tension. Second, because the story suggests 
that the early altercation may have stemmed from a difference of 
opinion which could not be considered fundamental by either of the 
principals after the heat of battle. Johnson, as Mrs. Piozzi indicates, 
later thought of his reply as a joke. If the Glasgow-Brentford 
exchange can be accepted as typical of the tone, if not the actual 
cause, of the early conflict, the later relationship of Johnson and 
Smith—never completely harmonious nor completely disecordant— 
is readily explainable. Neither Johnson nor Smith could have 
forgotten such an exchange, especially since it concealed more es- 
sential differences, but they would not have considered it important 
‘enough to prevent further intercourse. 

The second major chapter in the history of their relationship 
concerns the Club and further illuminates this necessarily frag- 
mentary account. Smith was elected to the Club—its twenty- 
fourth member—some time in December 1775. Croker’s comment 
on the event is as follows: 


Adam Smith was admitted to The Club on the lst December, 1775, which, 
all things considered, would have appeared remarkable enough; but on in- 
quiry of Mr. Hatchett, now treasurer of that society, he informs me, that 
the members present on that evening were only Messrs. Beauclerk, Jones, Gibbon, 
and Sir. J. Reynolds. Dr. Barnard was admitted at the same time. Johnson 
was probably at Streatham. In 1777 it was resolved that not less than seven 
should make a quorum, which is still the rule.19 


By “admission” Croker probably meant “election,” for if Boswell’s 
experience represents the usual procedure of the Club, Smith had 
been proposed at an earlier meeting (Life, m1, 235). If so, it is 
possible that Smith’s desirability as a member was questioned at 
that time, for in an entry dated March 17, 1776, Boswell notes that 


18 The earlier version of the story is dated Oct. 29, 1773. Smith did not 
arrive in London until May 1773, and from Aug. 6 to Nov. 26 of that year 
we know Johnson was touring the Hebrides. Moreover, the words “He had 
told me, that one day in London .. .” suggest an occurrence earlier than May- 
July of the same year. The possibility of a May-July conversation is dimin- 
ished when we remember that since 1764-65 Johnson had been in the habit of 
spending a good part of the summer months at Streatham. 

19 Croker, 1, 442, n. 1. The list of members attending is confirmed by D.M. 
Low, Edward Gibbon, 1737-1794 (London, 1937), p. 230, n. 1, who cites Percy 
(Add. MSS 32336) as an authority. The Annals (p. 43) gives the date simply 
as December; Boswelliana, ed. Charles Rogers (London, 1876), p. 112, gives 
Dec. 24, perhaps confusing the date of Smith’s election with the fact that he 
was the 24th member elected. 
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“Langton delicately cautioned me against my usual fault of re- 
peating to people what is said of them, and then told me that he 
could perceive Beauclere had lost his relish for Adam Smith’s 
conversation, about which we had disputed last year” (BP, x1, 148). 
In any event, there is no record of Johnson’s having opposed the 
move to elect Smith, and Croker’s note makes it clear that Johnson 
did not vote on Smith. If, as I have suggested, the nature of the 
altercation was not as violent as usually supposed, there is no reason 
to assume that if he had been present he would have insisted upon 
exercising his privilege of black-balling. 

The question of who proposed Smith remains a mystery. Cer- 
tainly his professorial and literary career by this time had entitled 
him to consideration, and his membership in a number of clubs— 
notably the Select Society of Edinburgh, which boasted as members 
Ramsay, Robertson, Hume, Wedderburn, Kames, Home, and Alex- 
ander Carlyle, among others—would indicate that at least the 
Seots thought him eclubable. While in London during 1773-77 he 
made his headquarters the British Coffee House in Cockspur Street, 
a great Scottish resort of the time, where he probably attended the 
weekly dining club founded by Wedderburn mainly for his northern 
friends but including three members of the Club—Goldsmith, 
Reynolds, and Garrick—any one of whom may have made the 
initial proposal (Rae, Smith, p. 267). Of the three, Reynolds 
appears as the likeliest candidate: the friendship he and Smith 
shared with Allan Ramsay and the respect he felt for Smith’s 
Theory of Moral Sentiments would have provided sufficient stimu- 
lus.2° Other possibilities are Burke and Gibbon.” Smith and 
Burke had begun their life-long friendship some time before 1775, 
a friendship which had been strengthened in 1759 by Burke’s 
highly favorable review of Smith’s Theory in the Annual Register 
and by Smith’s admiration of the Sublime and Beautiful. Gibbon’s 
friendship with Smith had begun before the publication of their 
major works in 1776, and on at least one oceasion the two are linked 
in Boswell’s journals. The Club, on March 28, 1781, discussed the 
question of their wine-levy : 


20 F, W. Hilles, The Literary Career of Joshua Reynolds (Cambridge, 1936), 
». 17. 
: 21 Donald C. Bryant, Edmund Burke and His Literary Friends (Wash. Univ. 
Studies, N. S. Lang. & Lit., No. 9, 1939), p. 7; Dixon Wector, “Adam Smith 
and Burke,” N §Q, cLXxIv (1938), 310-11. For Gibbon, see Fay, pp. 134 ff. 
and The Letters of Edward Gibbon, 2 vols., ed. J. E. Norton (N.Y., 1956)— 
Letters 335, 402, 440, 592, 677, 721 all attest to Gibbon’s friendly feelings for 
Smith. 
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Dr. Adam Smith came last; and Burke and I were clear that a Commissioner of 
the Customs, who holds a lucrative place and was absent only because he is a 
tax gatherer, should be taxed; which was ordered. Dr. Johnson did not 
relish a repetition from me of this pleasantry. He said, “I am glad I was 
not there.” Yet it was very well, I thought. Gibbon alone stickled for Smith, 
because he is a brother infidel. He is a disagreeable dog, this Gibbon. (BP, 
XIV, 177) 

Boswell’s association of Smith with Gibbon, who on other occa- 
sions Boswell calls an “ugly, affected, disgusting fellow,” one who 
“noisons our literary club to me,” is but one of a number of hints 
that Smith’s membership was not welcomed by him.” Writing 
to Temple some months after Smith’s election, Boswell noted that 
“Smith, too, is now of our Club. It has lost its select merit.” 
Boswell records other dissident voices. Beauclerk, as we have seen, 
had as early as March 1776 lost his relish for Smith’s conversation. 
Some member of the Club, possibly Langton, said in April 1776 
that “Adam Smith was as dull a dog as he had ever met with.” 
And Garrick, “after listening to him for a while, as to one of whom 
his expectations had been raised, turned slyly to a friend, and 
whispered him, ‘What say you to this?—eh? flabby, I think.’”™ 
Smith’s quiet deportment and hesitant speech do not seem to have 
earned for him a hearty weleome into the Johnson circle. 

That Johnson had not completely forgotten his early irritation 
with Smith was noted in March 1776 by Langton, who “lamented 
the Club’s being overwhelmed with unsuitable members. Dr. 
Johnson had said to me yesterday that Adam Smith was a most 
disagreeable fellow after he had drank some wine, which, he said, 
bubbled in his mouth.” In March 1777 Johnson applauded a pro- 
posal to “augment the Club from twenty to thirty.” Of this, he 
continued, “I am glad, for, as we have several in it whom I do not 
much like to coneert with, I am for reducing it to a mere mis- 
cellaneous collection of conspicuous men, without any determinate 
character,” and a year later, at the mention of Dr. Dodd, he ob- 
served, not without a hint of seriousness, “I should be sorry if any 
of our Club were hanged, I will not say but some of them deserve 
it” (BP, x1, 148; Life, m, 106, 281). Mrs. Piozzi adds further 
evidence of Johnson’s growing dissatisfaction with the Club: “Of 
that respectable society I have heard him speak in the highest 
terms, and with a magnificent panegyrie on each member, when it 
consisted only of a dozen or fourteen friends; but as soon as the 


22 Letters of James Boswell, 2 vols., ed. C. B. Tinker (Oxford, 1924), n, 
287 (May 3, 1779). 
23 Boswell Letters, 1, 250 (April 28, 1775); Life, tv, 24, n. 2; BP, x1, 250. 
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necessity of enlarging it brought in new faces, and took off from his 
confidence in the company, he grew less fond of the meeting, and 
loudly proclaimed his carelessness who might be admitted, when 
it became a mere dinner club” (Anecdotes, pp. 121-22). One 
suspects that Gibbon and Smith were principal among those who 
“took off from his confidence in the company.” 

Smith, in turn, felt little veneration for Johnson. One of his 

earliest references to Johnson may have been stimulated by the 
1761 altercation. In a conversation with Goldsmith on February 
23, 1766, Boswell alluded to a story he had heard concerning 
“Johnson and Goldsmith and those blockheads.” Then, with a fine 
display of what Langton later called his “usual fault of repeating 
to people what is said of them,” Boswell continued: “Upon his 
honour that he [Goldsmith] would not say anything of it, I told 
him ‘twas Smith [who had told the story]. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘by 
telling me it was he, you have given me a plaster for the sore.’ 
Such is human nature.’** The ambiguity of Goldsmith’s reply 
and of Boswell’s philosophical conclusion is apparent. Whatever 
their meanings, however, Smith’s reference to blockheads is clear. 
A later comment by Smith may indicate a change in attitude, for 
here he speaks of Johnson less with contempt than with astonish- 
ment tinged by pity. Again in a conversation recorded by Boswell, 
this time in April 1775, about eight months before Smith’s election 
to the Club, “Smith said that he imputed Johnson’s roughness to a 
certain degree of insanity which he thought he had” (BP, x, 176). 
In the interview in the Bee in 1791 Smith again seems contemptuous 
of Johnson yet at the same time sympathetically aware of the ten- 
sion that motivated his often peculiar behavior: 
I have seen that creature ... bolt up in the midst of a mixed company; and, 
without any previous notice, fall upon his knees behind a chair, repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer, and then resume his seat at table-——He played this freak over 
and over, perhaps five or six times in the course of an evening. It is not 
hypocrisy, but madness. (pp. 2-3) 

Nor was the coldness of their personal relationship offset by 
admiration for each other’s literary accomplishments. Indeed, 
Johnson seems to have been almost completely ignorant of Smith’s 
work. The admittedly deficient Sale Catalogue of Dr. Johnson’s 
Library (Facsimile ed., London, 1892) fails to list any of Smith’s 
books ; Johnson nowhere mentions Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentt- 
ments; and he only once refers to The Wealth of Nations. Speaking 


24 Boswell on the Grand Tour, 1765-1766, p. 297. 
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of the latter work shortly after its publication in 1776, Sir John 
Pringle observed that Smith could not be expected to write well of 
trade, since he had never actively engaged in it. To Johnson this 
view was mistaken: 


A man who has never been engaged in trade himself may undoubtedly write 
well upon trade, and there is nothing which requires more to be illustrated by 
philosophy than trade does.... A merchant seldom thinks but of his own 
particular trade. To write a good book upon it, a man must have extensive 
views. It is not necessary to have practised, to write well upon a subject. 
(Life, 1, 430) 

The remark cannot be taken as praise of Smith so much as the 
defense of a generalization, and, as has been noted by others, it 
in no way indicates that Johnson had read the Wealth. 

Smith, on the other hand, had at least glanced at a number of 
Johnson’s major works. He had reviewed the Dictionary, and his 
library contained copies of the Rambler, the Lives of the Poets, 
and the Prayers and Meditations, the latter of which could not, 
of course, have influenced his view of Johnson when alive.*> His 
reactions to these and other works, as recorded by the Bee, were not 
favorable. We are told that “he was no admirer of the Rambler 
or the Jdler, and hinted that he had never been able to read them”; 
further, that “he could not imagine what had made Johnson praise 
the poem on the death of Mrs. Killigrew, and compare it with 
Alexander’s Feast.” The criticism, we are told, had induced him 
“to read it [‘Mrs. Killigrew’] over, and with attention, twice, 
and he could not discover even a spark of merit. At the same time, 
he mentioned Gray’s Odes, which Johnson has damned so com- 
pletely ... , as the standard of lyric excellence” (pp. 3, 5-6). Pre- 
sumably Smith found only a few of Johnson’s works impressive. 
Besides praising the Dictionary, he found the Preface to Shake- 
speare “the most manly piece of criticism that was ever published 
in any country.””° And he spoke highly of the political pamphlets: 
“ Above all, he was charmed with that respecting Falkland’s Islands, 
as it displayed, in such forcible language, the madness of modern 
wars” (The Bee, p. 3). Less willing to rate conversation, humor, 
and social ease so highly, and repelled by Johnson’s manner, Smith, 
though he once observed that Johnson “knew more books than any 


25 4 Catalogue of the Library of Adam Smith, ed. James Bonar (2nd ed., 
London, 1932); Tadao Yanaihara, A Full and Detailed Catalogue of Books 
which belonged to Adam Smith (Tokyo, 1957). 

26 “Anecdotes by William Seward,” Johnsonian Miscellanies, ed. G. B. Hill 
(London, 1897), m1, 307. 
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man alive,” nevertheless could not understand the basis of John- 
son’s immense literary and personal reputation.?’ 

Until further evidence is forthcoming, any conclusions con- 
cerning the relationship of Johnson and Smith must be tentative. 
To say simply that it began in bitterness and ended in accord is 
obviously to miss overtones which are apparent even in the scanty 
evidence now at hand. Each in his own way was too strong to per- 
mit such a relationship. Had their meetings been more frequent, 
it is possible that the barrier of personality would have eventually 
been undermined. Once engaged on those intellectual levels where 
they were both so at ease, it is doubtful that they would ever 
have reconciled their essential philosophical differences, but they 
might at least have discovered in each other those abiding qualities 
which they shared: their love of learning for its own sake, their de- 
light in the form and texture of life’s minutiae, the genuine benev- 
olenee which in Smith led Mackenzie to describe him as “one of the 
mildest and most amiable of men, a good son, an affectionate 
brother, and a sincere friend,” and which in Johnson led Mrs. 
Piozzi to say of him that “all he did was gentle, if all he said was 
reugh.’””* But the truth is that their relationship—though much 
less crude than that suggested by Sir Walter Scott—got no further 
than a state of uneasy truce marked by privately expressed dislike 
and by public civility occasionally broken. It is easy to imagine 
them during one of their infrequent encounters: Smith absent- 
mindedly talking to himself, occasionally aroused from his reverie 
to stare with astonishment as Johnson pushed vigorously toward 
victory ; Johnson turning impatiently to see if the Scottish infidel 
would dare utter the first hesitant words of one of his interminable 
lectures; each wondering how the other had earned the respect of 
intelligent, sophisticated men, yet each warily refusing to dismiss 
the other out of hand. 


27 Life, 1, 71; Peter W. Clayden, The Early Life of Samuel Rogers (Boston, 
1888), p. 84. 
28 Clayden, p. 146; Anecdotes, p. 219. 





BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


JOHNSON AND THE “PROOFS” OF REVELATION 


In an important study of Samuel Johnson’s religious psychology, 
J. H. Hagstrum, arguing against the suggestion of J. W. Krutch 
that Johnson’s intense fear of death may derive from a deep-rooted 
scepticism which led him to doubt the existence of a hereafter, 
maintains that Johnson’s fear of death was the result rather of his 
taking orthodoxy seriously: “It was a combination of strong faith 
in the Last Judgment and a weak faith in his own qualifications 
that agitated and distressed so many of Johnson’s solitary hours.” 
To quote Johnson himself, it was the possibility of being “sent to 
Hell” and “punished everlastingly” which chiefly disturbed him,? 
although he was aware of the possibility of “annihilation.” 

While I agree that Johnson’s fear of death was more a product 
of his Christian faith than of his sceptical doubts, I find evidence 
that a measure of “‘uneasiness,” if not “doubt,” underlies Johnson’s 
“strong faith” in the Christian revelation. Two interrelated aspects 
of Johnson lend support to this view. The first is what Boswell 
called Johnson’s “elevated wish for more and more evidence for 
spirit” ;? the second is Johnson’s attitude toward that eminent 
“infidel” David Hume. 

Particular instances of Johnson’s wish for more evidence for 
“spirit” are well known and need not be reviewed in detail. Others 
shared Johnson’s wish in this regard, but Johnson is exceptional 
in the depth and seriousness of his concern. This fact was clearly 
recognized by his contemporaries: the frequent charges of “super- 
stition” base themselves very largely upon this well-known aspect 
of Johnson’s religious speculation. John Wesley succinctly ex- 
plains the rationale of Johnson’s concern: “If but one account of 
the intercourse of men with separate spirits be admitted, their 
[the unbelievers’] whole castle in the air (Deism, atheism, mater- 
ialism) falls to the ground.’ 


1 Joseph Wood Krutch, Samuel Johnson (New York, 1945), pp. 548-549; 
Jean H. Hagstrum, “On Dr. Johnson’s Fear of Death,” ELH, xiv (1947), 
318-319. 

2 James Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed. Hill-Powell (Oxford, 1934-50), rv, 
299. Referred to hereafter as Life. 

8 Life, mu, 150. 

4 Quoted by E. C. Mossner, The Forgotten Hwme (New York, 1943), p. 205. 
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The difference between Johnson’s attitude and that of most 
educated Christians of his day is well illustrated in an exchange 
between Johnson and Dr. Adams on the subject of the Lyttelton 
ghost. Johnson said that he was “so glad to have every evidence of 
the spiritual world” that he was willing to believe in the existence 
of the ghost. Adams rejoined, “You have evidence enough; good 
evidence, which needs not such support.” But Johnson was not 
satisfied. “I like to have more,” he replied.® 

With the decay of belief in ghosts, witches, and other manifesta- 
tions of “spirit,” eighteenth-century Christians turned elsewhere 
for arguments to prove the existence of a “spiritual world.” The 
belief that spirit was still visibly operative in the modern world 
(whatever the case in past ages) was increasingly held to be a 
superstition unworthy of eredit by rational Christians. Dr. Adams, 
like most of Johnson’s orthodox friends, was content to rest his 
religious faith upon the more seemingly credible of those “Christian 
evidences” so thoroughly explored and debated throughout the 
century. 

But Johnson remained uneasy. When Boswell asked him if any 
man has “the same conviction of the truth of Religion that he has in 
the common affairs of life,” Johnson replied simply, “No, Sir.’ 

What seems abundantly clear is that Johnson was never able 
to rest quietly in the acceptance of this negative conclusion. He 
wished with all his heart to achieve the same conviction of the 
truth of Christ’s “revelation of immortality”—which was for him 
the “great article” of Christianity’—that he had in the common 
affairs of life. His earnest desire for more evidence for spirit re- 
flects his inner dissatisfaction with the commonly urged “proofs” 
of revelation. If undoubted evidence for spirit could be found, 
the discovery, Johnson felt, would put the “revelation of immor- 
tality” beyond all serious possibility of doubt. 

Of all Johnson’s contemporaries, it was David Hume who had 
mounted the best known and the best reasoned attack on the 
Christian “revelation of immortality.” While Hume’s attack on 
the supernatural elements in Christianity was but incidental to 


5 Life, 1v, 298-299. 

6 Private Papers of James Boswell, ed. Geoffrey Scott and F. A. Pottle 
(Privately printed, 1928-34), x1v, 245. Is it significant that Boswell omitted 
this exchange in the published Life? The date of the exchange is June 3, 
1781. Comparison of the Journal and Life accounts indicates that this is the 
only Johnsonian comment or opinion included in the Journal for this date 
which is not also included in the corresponding account in the Life. 

7 Life, m1, 188. 
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the development of his philosophical position as a whole, it was 
Hume’s evident denial of the existence of a hereafter which caught 
the shocked attention of the general public. To think of Hume was 
to think of the dreadful possibility of “annihilation.”* While 
there are many instances in Boswell of Johnson’s outspoken con- 
tempt for someone, I have found only two instances where Johnson’s 
language seems clearly to indicate, in the degree of its violence, 
not so much contempt as hatred, and a hatred moreover which 
recognizes its object as a serious threat to Johnson’s own most 
dearly held convictions. The first of these instances is the cele- 
brated attack on Rousseau as “one of the worst of men,” a “rascal” 
who should be sent to the plantations; the second is the attack on 
Hume’s “head and heart” which Boswell thought “much too rough” 
to print.*° E. C. Mossner, basing his ease upon a careful analysis of 
the Johnson-Hume relationship as a whole, concludes that “John- 
son’s hatred of Hume was grounded on fear—on the fear that 
Hume might conceivably be right, and if right, that immortality 
itself was unsure.”?° 

But Johnson himself is our authority for believing, first, that he 
did seek to achieve the same conviction of the truth of revelation 
that he had in the common affairs of life, and second, that his hatred 
of Hume was indeed grounded on fear. He told Boswell that 
Being angry with one who controverts an opinion which you value, is a 
necessary consequence of the uneasiness which you feel. Every man who at- 
tacks my belief, diminishes in some degree my confidence in it, and therefore 
makes me uneasy; and I am angry with him who makes me uneasy. Those 
only who believed in Revelation have been angry at having their faith called 
in question; because they only had something upon which they could rest 
as a matter of fact.11 
Johnson wishes to “rest” in revelation as “a matter of fact,” but as 
we have seen, when Boswell puts the question to him he is foreed to 
admit that this degree of “factual” certainty concerning the truths 
of religion is impossible to achieve. 

8 For an indication of how dreadful this possibility was felt to be, see 
Bernard N. Schilling’s account of the horrified reaction of the English public 
to the French Revolutionists’ denial of a life beyond the grave (Conservative 
England and the Case Against Voltaire [New York, 1950], p. 223). 

® Life, 1, 11-12; v, 30, 464. Richard B. Sewall has shown that Johnson’s 
hatred for Rousseau was largely the outgrowth of his antipathy for Rousseau’s 
social and political, rather than religious, opinions. See “Rousseau’s Second 
Discourse in England from 1755 to 1762,” PQ, xvm (1938), 97-114; and 
“Dr. Johnson, Rousseau, and Reform,” The Age of Johnson: Essays 
Presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker (New Haven, 1949), pp. 307-317. 
With Hume, of course, the case was just the reverse. The religious factor 
was primary; Johnson hated Hume for his “infidelity.” 


10 The Forgotten Hume, p. 207. 
11 Life, m1, 10-11. 
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The attack on Hume’s “head and heart” should be read in the 
light of Johnson’s own statement concerning his reaction to 
attacks on revelation. Johnson, commenting with approval on the 
violence with which James Beattie attacked Hume in his Essay on 
Truth, goes on to add, after denouncing Hume for venturing to 
oppose “those principles which have been thought necessary to 
human happiness,” that he knows not whether Hume’s head has 
corrupted his heart or his heart has perverted his head: “I know 
not indeed whether he has first been a blockhead and that has made 
him a rogue, or first been a rogue and that has made him a block- 
head.””!? 

This outburst perfectly illustrates the accuracy of Johnson’s 
statement about himself. Hume had attacked the grounds of 
orthodox belief in revelation; he had accordingly diminished “in 
some degree” Johnson’s confidence in immortality. Johnson is 
uneasy, therefore angry, and the anger bursts forth in violence of 
language. 

The suspicion that Johnson had his moments of sceptical doubt 
is not entirely the product of our own day. The early nineteenth- 
century bibliographer William Maltby asserts that “a very old 
gentleman, who had known Johnson intimately” assured him that 
the bent of Johnson’s mind “was decidedly toward scepticism ; that 
he was literally afraid to examine his own thoughts on religious 
matters; and that hence partly arose his hatred of Hume and other 
such writers.’”* 

Although it should be recorded, we need not attach too much 
significance to an anonymous anecdote published many years after 
Johnson’s death. In any ease, the “old gentleman” puts the case 
too strongly. So does E. C. Mossner when he concludes that 
“Johnson’s religious scepticism . . . became the strength of his 
religious faith: the more he doubted, the more desperately he be- 
lieved.’"* I have in this article necessarily presented only that 
evidence which supports the conclusion that Johnson’s attitude 
toward revelation was something less than that of untroubled faith 
and trust; I should like to reiterate my agreement with Hagstrum 
that Johnson’s fear of death was more a product of his faith than of 
his doubts. 

Nor are we faced with a contradiction here. Johnson’s faith in 


12 Life, v, 29, 464. 

13 “Porsoniana” in Recollections of the Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers (New 
York, 1856), p. 326. 

14 The Forgotten Hume, p. 207. 
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revelation may be compared to a massive mountain of rock; his 
doubts to a thin layer of lava underlying the rock. For long 
periods ‘of time all is quiescent, but occasionally there are tremors; 
the lava seeps upward, causing slight fissures in the rock, but 
soon subsides again. The “rock,” in any ease, is never shattered. 
I have used the word “doubts,” but this is too strong: what John- 
son felt is best expressed by his own term “uneasiness,” which he 
defines in his Dictionary as “trouble; perplexity ; state of disquiet.” 
Johnson’s disquiet stems, not so much from personal doubts con- 
cerning revelation as from his reluctance to accept the possibility 
of doubt. He wishes that the truth of revelation were as clearly 
self-evident to all men as the truth of the proposition 2+2—4, and 
ean never quite reconcile himself to the realization that such is not 
the case. 

Johnson, I conclude, was neither basically a religious sceptic 
on the one hand nor a perfectly confident believer on the other. 
He was rather within the mainstream of that long and honorable 
Christian tradition in which a measure of doubt or “uneasiness” 
is an element in the very composition of that ultimate commitment 
which is termed “faith.” Christianity has ever been historically, as 
Walter Kaufmann points out, a religion of “propositions.” Kauf- 
mann contrasts the religion of Christians with that of Job, where 
we have trust in God, “but no submission to dogma of any kind; 
no acceptance of any theodicy, however impressive; no belief that 
certain propositions are true.’’® It is little wonder that Christians 
of Johnson’s “obstinate rationality” should find that faith involves 
an element of struggle, the struggle to believe propositions which, 
in St. Paul’s phrase, seem “unto the Greeks foolishness” (I Cor. 
i.23). 

To pronounce Johnson “basically a religious sceptic,” even if 
this phrase were a more accurate description of the bent of his 
mind than I believe it to be, may tend to mislead if it obscures 
recognition of the fact that Johnson’s claim to the title “Christian” 
is to be grounded upon his deliberate and utter commitment to 
what he conceived to be the spirit and principles of Christian 
orthodoxy. Yet one can maintain that Johnson’s “strong faith 
in the Last Judgment and weak faith in his own qualifications” is 
by no means incompatible with an uneasy consciousness that the 
“great article” of the religion to which he had committed himself 
had not that degree of support “in fact” which would have made 


15 Critique of Religion and Philosophy (New York, 1958), pp. 198-199. 
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it forever invulnerable to the attacks of unbelievers and a more 
comfortable “place of rest” for the faithful. 


University of Michigan CHESTER F. CHAPIN 





WITHER’S MOTTO AND BROWNE’S RELIGIO MEDICI 


In a passage of Religio Medici which seems markedly personal 
and individual, Sir Thomas Browne asserts his freedom from the 
prejudices of many contemporary Englishmen : 


[ have no antipathy, or rather Idio-syncrasie, in dyet, humour, air, any 
thing. ... I cannot start at the presence of a Serpent, Scorpion, Lizard, or 
Salamander: at the sight of a Toad or Viper, I find in me no desire to take 
up a stone to destroy them. I feel not in my self those common Antipathies 
that | can discover in others: those National repugnances do not touch me, nor 
do I behold with prejudice the French, Italian, Spaniard, or Dutch: but where 
| find their actions in balance with my Country-men’s, I honour, love and 
embrace them in the same degree. (p. 72)1 


Students of Browne have not, I think, noted that the statement 
closely parallels a passage in George Wither’s Motto, which was 
published in 1621, some fourteen years before the composition of 
Religio Medici. In couplets much less poetic than Browne’s prose, 


Wither had written: 


I no Antipathy (as yet) have had, 
Twixt me, and any Creature, God hath made: 
For if they do not scratch, nor bite, nor sting, 
Snakes, Serpents, Todes, or Catts, or any thing 
I can endure to touch, or looke upon: 
(So cannot ev’ry one whom I have knowne.) 
I have no Nation on the earth abhord, 
But with a Jewe, or Spaniard can accord, 
As well, as with my Brother; if I finde 
He beares a Vertuous, and Heroicke minde. (p. 644)2 


The similarity is surely not accidental. Browne’s prefatory 
statement, “I had not the assistance of any good Book” (p. 4), 
does not necessarily exclude the possibility that he had Motto before 
him when he wrote Religio Medici, since Wither’s work is neither 
profound in thought nor fine in style. The passage may have been 
entered in a commonplace book, or it may have been preserved in 
memory, but there can be little doubt that Browne was influenced 
by it. 


1 References are to Religio Medici in The Works of Sir Thomas Browne, 
ed. Geoffrey Keynes (London, 1928). 

2 Unless otherwise indicated, references are to Wither’s Motto in the reprint 
of the poet’s Juvenilia, Spenser Society of Manchester (1871). 
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That Browne should have known Motto would not be surprising 
even if he had not been a voracious reader, for when the work ap- 
peared, while he was still a school boy at Winchester, it made a 
considerable stir and achieved some popularity. Before the end of 
1621 four editions had been printed, their sale no doubt being 
helped by the notoriety arising from Wither’s imprisonment for 
some passages of satire. In a “Postscript” attached to one of the 
1621 editions Wither declared that, within twenty days of its first 
publication, “Quite through this Island hath my Motto rung” 
(Sig. Fgv.), and forty-five years later, in Ecchoes from the Sixth 
Trumpet, he claimed the astonishingly large sale of thirty 
thousand copies.* Allowances should probably be made for ex- 
aggeration, but the claims are reinforced to some degree by con- 
temporary allusions and, most impressively, by the fact that the 
work prompted both a species of imitation and a ‘reply.’ John 
Taylor, the Water Poet, who often responded directly to the market 
for his journalistic productions, lost no time in bringing out his 
own Motto “In imitation of a better book,” and as late as 1625 a 
printer evidently still felt it worth while to publish T. G.’s An 
Answer to Wither’s Motto.* 


In some respects Wither’s Motto might have provided Browne 
with a model and precedent for Religio Medici.’ The author of the 
earlier work had already broken with established literary types and 
traditions in order to give an informal, frankly egocentric, mental 
self-portrait and statement of personal convictions. He had, indeed, 
proudly boasted his independence from classical tradition : 


I care not who shall fondly Censure it. 
Because it was not, with more Method writ: 
Or fram’d in imitation, of the Straine, 
In some deepe Grecian or old Romane vaine. (p. 702) 


In his preface he had stated his purpose: 


3 The “Postscript,” which is not given in the Spenser Society reprint, 
appears in a British Museum copy of Motto (bench mark 1076 ¢.20). See 
Ecchoes From the Sixth Trumpet, Spenser Society, Miscellaneous Works, vi, 73. 

4 Taylor’s Motto. Et habeo, et careo, et curo (London, 1621), p. 1. The 
identity of T.G., whose Answer was printed at Oxford in 1625, is unknown. 
Through the character of Chronomastix in his masque, Time Vindicated (1623), 
Ben Jonson makes evident reference to Wither’s vulgar popularity and to the 
complacency and self-admiration manifested in Motto. 

5 Charles Lamb perceived an analogy between the two works, although he did 
not elaborate it. In a manuscript comment, printed for the first time by A.C. 
Swinburne in his essay, “Charles Lamb and George Wither,” he wrote rather 
too favourably of Motto that, read sympathetically, “it is as beautiful a 
piece of self-confession as the Religio Medici of Browne.” (The Complete Works 
of Algernon Charles Swinburne, ed. Gosse and Wise [London, 1926], xiv, 272.) 
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My intent was, to draw the true Picture of mine own heart; that my friends, 
who knew mee outwardly, might have some representation of my inside also. 
And that, if they liked the forme of it, they might (wherein they were de- 
fective) fashion their owne mindes thereunto. But, my principall Intention, was 
by recording those thoughts to confirm mine owne Resolution; and to prevent 
such alterations, as Time and infirmities, may worke upon mee. (pp. 624-25) 
Wither reveals here a complacent tendency to represent himself as a 
perfect pattern for others, which Browne is careful to guard against 
in his address to the reader of Religio Medici, but his last sentence 
comes close to Browne’s deseription of his own work as “a private 
Exercise directed to my self ... rather a memorial unto me, than 
an Example or Rule unto any other” (p. 4). If Wither’s statements 
are to be trusted, Motto, like Religio Medici, was private in in- 
tention, composed as a recreation, and published only because 
friends demanded copies and threatened to circulate imperfect 
versions. 

The parallel between the two works is seldom very specific. 
Wither’s poem consists of some 2,200 lines of iambie pentameter 
couplets, split into three divisions which correspond to the three 
parts of his personal motto: Nec habeo, nec careo, nec curo. The 
major theme is his preference for spiritual and contemplative 
values to worldly goods and ambitions. His attitude is moderate, 
rather than ascetic, and his views are not inconsistent with 
Browne's, but he gives a central position to matters which are only 
peripheral in Religio Medici. He is little concerned with science, 
although he makes a point of rejecting a number of vulgar super- 
stitions (p. 673), and just oecasionally with the proper relation 
between faith and reason. The poem is highly didactic, loaded with 
abstract pious and moral matter. One can, indeed, hardly avoid 
the suspicion that from the beginning Wither designed it as a 
sermon for a general audience, despite his claims to the contrary. 
It is to be noted also that Motto embraces an element which Browne 
altogether excludes from Religio Medici, an intermittent but strong 
strain of satire. At one point Wither goes so far as to imply that 
he has employed the peculiar form of Motto chiefly in order to dis- 
guise the satirical nature of the work (as he might well have wished 
to do, since he had been imprisoned in 1614 for the satire of 
Abuses Stript and Whipt): “. . . if it please not me; / It shall 
not be [called] a Satyr, though it be” (p. 633). Although he does 
not attack specifie persons, there are passages which touch on royal 
favourites, on monopolies, on the sale of preferments in church and 
state, and on other matters so sensitive that Wither’s attempt at 
camouflage did not save him from a second imprisonment. 
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Beside Religio Medici, Motto is a crude and naive work. As an 
artist Browne could have found little to attract him in it. Wither 
rejects all elaboration of rhetoric and imagery for a style of utmost 
plainness, declaring in his preface: “The Language is but in- 
different ; for, I affected Matter more then Words” (p. 625). His 
verse is fluent but prosaic and bald, revealing little of the lyric gift 
which he had earlier demonstrated in such works as The Shepheards 
Hunting. Nor could Wither have taught Browne any of the subtler 
arts of self-analysis. His picture of himself in Motto is peculiarly 
slanted and lacking in balance, self-commendatory and egotistical 
to a degree which makes Browne seem modesty itself. He often 
shows a repellent sense of self-importance and sometimes a megalo- 
maniae persecution complex. He is capable of naively contradicting 
the principles of his philosophy, revealing, for example, that he has 
not abandoned worldly ambitions as completely as he professes. 
He is probably not consciously a hypocrite, but his is a mind which 
does not know itself well. 

There remains, however, considerable in Wither’s personality 
and views which might well have appealed to Browne: an optimism 
humanity and toleration. Wither’s view of life, like his own, for 
example, was basically optimistic: holding that all afflictions ul- 
timately reveal themselves to be the workings of God’s Providence, 
he declares that in his experience good has always sprung out of 
evil (p. 662). Like Browne, too, he was disposed to feel that he had 
been specially favoured by God, and to feel thankful that he had 
been blessed with good health and sufficient physical attractiveness 
(pp. 655-58, 647). As the Browne of Religio Medici is eminently 
a man who is content to be himself and who delights in his own 
inner riches, so Wither proclaims: 


Nor would I, whatsoe’re of me became; 

Be any other man, but who I am. 

For, though I am assur’d the destiny 

Of millions tendeth to felicity: 

Yet, those deare secret comforts, which I finde, 
Unseene, within the closet of my minde: 

Give more assurance of true happiness, 

Then any outward glories can expresse. (p. 643) 


Although he was later to be associated with the Puritan cause, 
in 1621 Wither was the advocate of a moderate and tolerant Angli- 
canism; as late as 1635, in his Emblemes, he was capable of ex- 
pressing a desire that the Church of England and the Church of 
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Rome might again be united in one catholic church.* In Motto he 
states his position thus: 
In my Religion, I dare entertaine, 
No fancies, hatched in mine owne weake braine; 
Nor private Spirits: But, am ruled by 
The Scriptures; and that Church Authority, 
Which with the Auncient Faith doth best agree; 
But new opinions, will not downe with me. 
When I would learne, I never greatly care, 
So Truth they teach me; who my Teachers were. 
In points of Faith, I look not on the Man; 
Nor Beza, Calvin, neither Luther can 
More things, without iust proofe persuade me to, 
Then any honest Parish-Clarke can do. (p. 679) 


Wither goes on to declare that, without proof of Scripture, not even 
the most revered of the church fathers can persuade him to any- 
thing “which Reason warrants not.” The passage may be compared 
with Browne’s well-known statement of his creed in Religio Medici: 
Whatsoever is beyond [the articles of the Church of England], as points in- 
different, I observe according to the rules of my private reason, or the humour 
and fashion of my Devotion; neither believing this, because Luther affirmed 
it, or disproving that, because Calvin hath disavouched it. I condemn not all 
things in the Council of Trent, nor approve all in the Synod of Dort. In brief, 
where the Scripture is silent, the Church is my Text; where that speaks, ’tis 
but my Comment: where there is a joynt silence of both, I borrow not the rules 
of my Religion from Rome or Geneva, but the dictates of my own Reason. 
(pp. 8-9) 

In the relative places which they give to authority of Scripture 
and Church and to individual interpretation, these two personal 
formulations of the Anglican via media have considerable similarity 
of substance, if not of style. The more humane aspects of seven- 
teenth-century Anglicanism, too, appear as fully in Motto as in 
Religio Medici. Wither’s is a religion of love, rather than of harsh 
retribution. Like Browne, he places the Protestant emphasis 
upon salvation through the imputed righteousness of Christ but 
shows none of the Calvinistic tendency to limit the extent of divine 
love and no real fear for his own salvation (pp. 662-64). Again 
like Browne, he attempts to exercise charity in personal relations, 
and feels such strong natural sympathy with his friends that he 
shares intimately in their joy and anguish (p. 665). If he does 
not have Browne’s love of an “O altitudo” or Browne’s strong 
sense of the world as a divine artifact and as “that universal and 


6 See the dedication, “To . . . the Most Illustrious King, Charles; and his 
excellently beloved, the most gratious Queene Mary,” A Collection of Emblemes, 
Ancient and Moderne (London, 1635), x2. 
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publick Manuscript,” he makes a statement, at least, of the latter 
conception : 
For many Bookes I care not; and my store 
Might now suffice me, though I had no more, 
Then God’s two Testaments, and therewithall 
That mighty Volumne, which the World we call. (p. 669) 
Although much that the two works share is quite commonplace, 
Religio Medici emerges from the comparison as, perhaps, less a 
creation sui generis than has sometimes been supposed, and some of 
Browne’s attitudes as less singular. Finally, however, one can 
only be impressed by the artistic and imaginative superiority of 
Religio Medici; and in those things which give that work its real 
greatness Browne could only have learned negative lessons from 
Wither’s Motto. 


University of Toronto ALLAN PRITCHARD 





LINE-REPETITION AND DIPTYCHAL STRUCTURE IN EURIPIDES 


In a recent article T. V. Buttrey has rightly drawn attention to 
the chiastie structure of Medea. He shows that the play is divided 
by the Aegeus scene into two parts, which counter-balance each 
other. “The first is static (emotion never becomes action), de- 
liberate and rather satisfying to us in our sympathy with Medea 
(culminating in the great satisfaction, the appearance of Aegeus 
as saviour). The second is active, violent and horrifying.” The 
audience is left to draw its own conclusions: if we condemn the 
murder of the children, must we not also condemn Medea’s previous 
eareer? Buttrey continues: “Now the audience can hardly have 
expected the chiastic arrangement of the Medea; the form of the 
play would have been felt rather than perceived.” I shall suggest 
here that Euripides did in fact give his audience some clues, in 
the form of deliberate verbal repetition between one half of the play 
and the other. Some such similarities have already been demon- 
strated by Cunningham:? 97 z@¢ ay ddActuav and 113 GdAorcbe are 
echoed by 1253 ddouévav and 1329 Gdor’, 114 Eppor by 1346 Epps, the 
Nurse’s summary of Medea’s career in the prologue by Jason’s at the 


1T. V. Buttrey, “Accident and Design in Euripides’ Medea,” American 
Journal of Philology, LXx1x (1958), 1 ff. 

2M. P. Cunningham, “Medea dxd pnyavijc,” Classical Philology, xix 
(1954), 157. 
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end. Here I wish to deal with longer repetitions, those involving 
whole lines, and argue that some of them, far from being actors’ 
interpolations as is now generally supposed, have an important 
function in the structure of the play. 
Medea contains six exact or near repetitions: 
a) vv. 40-41 un dyxtdov Son paoyavov bi Hxatoc, 
ory) Séuous eioBdo’, tv’ Eotgmta Aéxos- 
379-80 i) Onxtdv Sow qaoyavov bv Fxatos, 
ory) Sépous eloPao’, tv’ Zotewta Aéxos- 
with 380 repeated again by actors, according to the Scholiast, 
after 356. 


b) 304 toic S’jovyaia, tois 8& Batégov tedxov 


808 und’ hovyaiav, GAAa Batégov tednov. 
ce) 468—1324 Beois te xdpol xavti +t’ dvdeadnwv yévet. 
d) 786—949 Aenxtév te méxkov xal xAdxov yQvon atov 
e) 923-4 OTeéwaoa Aeuxiw ~uxahi xagnida 
xovx Gopnévyn tovd’ £E éuod Sexy Adyov; 
1006-7 ti onv Fotegewac Eunadw xagnida 
xovx Gonévyn tévd’ €E éwod Séxn Adyov; 
1148 Levynv v dxéotoey’ Eunadw xagnida 
f) 1062-3—1240-1 
navtws og’ avayxn xatdaveiv’ éxei 52 YON 
Tyweic xtevotpev olneg eEeqioapev. 
Of these only (c) is important to the present purpose, but a basic 
principle is involved here, and it will be as well to consider it in the 
general context of line-repetitions within the play. 

Page makes his attitude clear: “Such repetition is perhaps never 
original, except in the very rare places where either the content of 
the lines is a commonplace or their repetition is dramatically 
effective.’”* This is a sound principle, but Page is too severe in its 
application. He finds none of these repetitions justifiable, and 
would delete vv. 40-41, 304, 468, 786, 1006-7 and 1062-3 as actors’ 
interpolations. We may do well, however, to look into them more 
closely. Bowra has shown us in Homer that what appear stock 
repetitions may have more subtle significance, and that repeated 
passages once condemned as spurious really play an important part 
in conditioning the reader’s thought.‘ Let us therefore proceed 


3D. L. Page (ed.), Medea (Oxford, 1938), vv. 37-44n. 
4C. M. Bowra, Tradition and Design in the Iliad (Oxford, 1930), ch. V. 
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cautiously in tragedy also, and delete only when all attempts to find 
the repetition significant have failed. I shall consider each case on 
its own merits, leaving (c) until last. 

(a) I am inclined to agree with Page that vv. 40-41 are an 
actor’s interpolation; this in spite of Harsh,® who claims that he 
finds them dramatically significant. He argues that the lines are 
first spoken of Medea by the Nurse, anticipating the suicide of her 
mistress, and afterwards by Medea herself, of the projected murder; 
thus the repetition is ironical, emphasizing that Medea, far from 
abandoning hope, is plotting active vengeance. But, as Page 
demonstrates, talk of “slaying in the marriage-bed” is highly ap- 
propriate to the second passage, far less so to the first, where the 
meaning is confused, and other difficulties of usage in the following 
lines make it fairly certain that the passage is not as Euripides 
wrote it. The Scholiast’s statement that actors repeated v. 380 
after 356 shows that its melodramatic effectiveness may have led 
to unauthorized repetition elsewhere. 

(b) These lines are surely sufficiently dissimilar. It is dangerous 
to see deliberate repetition in what may be only accidental verbal 
reminiscence. Page holds, on v. 304, that “In 808 the line is 
indispensable, here it is not’; but this is insufficient reason for 
excision. Both lines read naturally. Page, again on v. 304, 
analyses Medea’s argument as follows: “She defined two causes of 
the clever citizen’s unhappiness and gives herself as an instance 
of a clever citizen; she then applies to herself one of the above- 
mentioned criticisms explicity (toig pév civ’ éxipovos) and uses 
a much vaguer word (xgoodvtns) to cover the other.” Hence, he 
argues, 304 interrupts the pattern of the argument, and is irrele- 
vant. But it may equally well be argued that Medea is harking 
back to other reasons for unpopularity that she has already given 
the chorus, (vv. 215 ff.) : 

ola yag xoAAovs Booty 

Ceuvovc yey@tas, toc wev dupdtwv dino 

tovs 8 év tugaiois’ of 8 dq’ hovyou x0dd¢ 

SvoxAevav éxthoavto xai eatupiav. 
Indeed, I would go so far as to say that we might conceivably see 
these three sentiments as rising to a climax. In vv. 215 ff. Medea 
says that some men are considered proud because they stay at home, 
others show pride in public, while those who take things quietly 
acquire a bad reputation for idleness; in 304 she makes this more 


5P. W. Harsh, “Repetition of Lines in Euripides,” Hermes, txxt1 (1937), 
435 ff. 
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specific, saying that some distrust her because she stays at home, 
others because she does not; and in 808 she finally reveals herself: 
“T shall be no stay-at-home; I shall come out to work my mischief.” 
But at the least, I hold that interpolation cannot be proved here. 
(d) Page dismisses v. 786 tout court: “it must be an interpola- 
tion either here or at 949.” But why? Surely here is one place 
where repetition has real dramatic value. Medea first reveals her 
plans to the chorus, dwelling lingeringly on the nature of her 
poisoned gifts—their fair appearance is stressed to give contrast 
to their deadly meaning, like the poisoned apple which the witch 
gives Snow White. Medea uses the same line in describing the 
gifts to Jason. He does not know their true meaning, but the 
chorus and the audience do; the exact verbal repetition stresses the 
sinister significance. This point comes out well in performance. 
While Jason takes the words at their face-value, the chorus recoils 
in horror. This is true irony and the repetition points the effect. 
(e) I hold that vv. 1006-7 are justified in their position by the 
Greek technique of writing in what would now be given as mar- 
ginal stage directions as part of the dialogue. Such passages, as 
well as stage-directions proper, are noted by the Scholiasts under the 
general name of xagemtypaqat.® This practice is characteristic not 
only of the Greek but of other early drama. Frank, writing of the 
fourteenth century Miracles de Notre Dame, points out that “Such 
typical expressions as ‘vez me cy lez vous assis’ take the place of 
stage directions which are sparingly used, especially in the earlier 
miracles.’”” This argument has considerably wider implications, 
which cannot be gone into here. Suffice it to say that the acting 
gesture of turning away the head to express surprise or rejection 
is well attested. Thus I see no objection to using the formula 
here, or in 923-4; it occurs again in 1148, a repetition unnoticed by 
Page, where, even though the action is reported, Euripides does 
not hesitate to express it in terms of a familiar stage gesture, just 
as he depicts Medea’s grief in the prologue in terms of another 
such gesture, dropping the eyes to the ground (vv. 26-7). If we 
recognize this as a formula, the repetition is no longer objectionable. 
Indeed, it has dramatic point. Medea’s gesture at 1006-7 recalls 
the gesture she made before: she has seen deeper meaning in the 
Pedagogue’s words, just as she saw it in Jason’s. And is it not 


6 See Aesch. Eum. 117 ff.; Ar. Ran. 311; Equ. 710; Pac. 250. 
7G. Frank, The Medieval French Drama (Oxford 1954), p. 124. 
8 See, for example, Eur. Hipp. 300, 946; Phoen. 457. 
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ironic that when the princess is first apprised of the children’s 
visit she should use the same gesture, suggesting the fact that this 
visit has a more sinister significance, although she does not see it? 

(f) Here I agree with Page that vv. 1240-1 are the originals 
and 1062-3 an interpolation. In the later passage they fall naturally 
into place. The thought is slightly complicated by a new motive for 
Medea’s killing the children herself. The avayxn has been present 
for most of the play. She must kill her children, because it is the 
eruellest way to hurt her husband (v. 817). Though later torn by 
natural motherly seruples (vv. 1040 ff.), she remains firm. But 
now that the princess has died, she has two ways of killing them— 
by leaving them to die at the hands of Creon’s kinsmen, a fate which 
Jason sees as inevitable (vv. 1301 ff.) and a natural development of 
the blood-feud she has begun, or by killing them herself. She has 
put away the possibility of taking them with her. The davayxn 
is the product of her own decision ; and she chooses the more humane 
course of killing them herself. The lines do not fall so naturally at 
1062-3. Far from gaining by repetition, the sentiment is weakened 
by inserting them earlier. There is no justification for repetition ; 
the two passages are spoken by the same person in the same 
situation. I suggest as a reason for the interpolation that at this 
point the death of the princess is seen for the first time as a concrete 
fact, with inevitable consequences. The action seems to demand 
an offstage scream before v. 1064, advtws xéxpaxtat taita xotn 
éxpevcetat, announcing that the poison has done its work. Hence- 
forward there is no escape for Medea; and some unknown hand, 
realizing this, has interpolated the lines from the later passage 
to make it clear. 

I have argued that in one ease (b) repetition is possibly justified 
by climax, in another (d) certainly by irony, in a third (e) cer- 
tainly by formula and possibly by similarity of situation. Let us 
now turn to (ce). At vv. 467-8 Medea says to Jason: 


Hitec mods tds, Hates Fxthhotoc yeyus; 
Beois te xdpoi xavti t avbeanwv yévet; 


At 1323-4 Jason says to Medea: 


® picos, & ptytotov éxbiorn yiwar 
Beois te xduol xavti t’ avdeanwv yéve. 


Here is a similarity of thought, given additional point by the 
repetition of one line. Let us therefore ask if we may justify this 
repetition in any way. As irony? As stressing the similarity of 
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situation? Surely we can. When Medea speaks 468 she stands 
alone against a hostile world. She has left her own country in 
circumstances which make it impossible for her to return. She has 
alienated herself from her family. Now, through Jason’s desertion 
she has lost the man she loved and is a foreigner in a strange city, 
with every hand against her. Note how Euripides brings out her 
foreignness in her opening speech: this not only makes her be- 
haviour more credible in Athenian eyes, but stresses her isolation. 
Jason, on the other hand, goes free and may live in peace and 
prosperity. 

When Jason speaks 1324, their places are completely reversed. 
Medea’s vengeance has placed him in exactly the same position 
as that which she held at the beginning of the play. Now Jason 
is isolated. He cannot return to Iolkos, as Medea could not return 
to Colchis; Corinth will be as hostile to him as it was to her. It is 
important to note that Medea’s revenge is not mathematically 
completed by killing the princess. It is only made so by the 
murder of the children. By Jason’s desertion she lost the man she 
loved; Jason, therefore, must lose what he most loves, and it is 
clear from vv. 914 ff. how much he loves and relies on his children. 


Medea’s odzw Opnvetg: wéve xat yijpag (Vv. 1396) is the bitterest taunt 
of all. Medea, on the other hand, may use the chariot to escape. 
She may find refuge and safety, and the wheel has turned full 
circle. 


I hold, therefore, that this line is no interpolation, but is deliber- 
ately employed by Euripides to make clear the diptychal structure 
of his play. 

In Hecuba we find the structure of Medea repeated, though here 
the juncture is less smooth, a fact which leads modern critics to 
condemn the play’s lack of unity. As before, one set of incidents 
is balanced against another. In the first half, Heeuba is the passive 
recipient of misfortunes, earning our sympathy: “emotion never 
becomes action.” In the second, she works active vengeance, making 
us shudder at her treatment of Polymestor’s children. We are 
left to make our own judgement. As in Medea, the punishment is 
exactly balanced. Polymestor had not only killed Polydorus, but 
had denied him burial; Hecuba not only kills the children, but, 
by blinding their father, makes it impossible for him to protect 
their bodies. And, once again, at this significant point in the 
drama, comes repetition of lines. When Hecuba suffers the final 
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crushing blow, the discovery of Polydorus, the chorus comments 
(721): 


& tijpov, So oe xnodkvnovwtatynv Peotav 
daipov Fbynxev, Sorc toti cor BPaguc. 

At 1087, when Polymestor has suffered his punishment, they say 
in almost exactly the same words 

& tAjpov, S- cor Svoqmog’ eigyacta xaxd 
dedcavu S’aicxoda dSewa tamtiwa 
daipwv Zaxev, dotis totl cor Paguc. 

The use of repetition here exactly parallels that in Medea and it 
seems no longer possible to excise 1087 as an interpolation. By re- 
taining it, we also remove the minor difficulty of eigyaota: in 1085. 
After Sophocles this is usually active in sense, but without 1087 
must be passive here. 

I have endeavoured to show that, although actors’ repetitions 
are undeniably present in our texts, we must by no means assume 
that every repetition belongs to this class. We must rather ap- 
proach each case with an open mind, and search for any possible 
explanation before employing the last resort, excision. 

State University of Iowa PETER D. ARNOTT 





GHOST WORDS, OBSCURE LEMMATA, AND DOUBTFUL GLOSSES 
IN A LATIN-OLD ENGLISH GLOSSARY 


The sixteen words discussed here are found on folios 76r-117r 
of British Museum MS. Cotton Cleopatra A III’ which was printed 
by Wright-Wiilecker as Glossaries VIII and XII.? No critical in- 
terpretation of the glosses is attempted in the Wright-Wiilcker 
publication, but some are in need of it. By documenting the sources 
of the lemmata for which sources are available and by considering 
and utilizing the relationships of these glossaries to other Old 
English glossaries, it is possible to solve a number of lemmata and 
glosses which were puzzles, to lay to rest some ghost words, and to 
offer some means of clarification for others about which the Old 
English dictionaries* are in doubt. 


1In editing these glosses I have employed photostats of the manuscript. 

2Thomas Wright and R. P. Wiilcker, Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocab- 
ularies (London: Trubner & Co., 1884). This publication will be referred to 
hereafter as WW. 

3 Bosworth-Toller, Anglo-Saxon Dictionary ; the Bosworth-Toller Supplement ; 
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1. herefong. Under the heading De Auibus in the class-glossary 
portion of the MS. (folio 76r) oceurs the lemma ossifragus, glossed 
herefong (WW 258,6). The lemma is a well-known word for a 
kind of bird; the gloss may mean literally ‘hinge-taker.’ One may 
be understandably at a loss to explain offhand why a bird should be 
specifically designated as a ‘taker of hinges.’ Many of the lemmata 
in the class-glossary section of the MS. oceur in Isidor’s Etymolo- 
gies, and the lemma ossifragus oceurs at Etymologies 12,7,59.4 In 
the preceding line in Isidor the faleon, milvus, is discussed; it is 
probably this word and not ossifragus to which the gloss really 
belongs. In CGL’ the word milvus is defined as accipiter qui polos 
rapit (CGL 5,311,10), and polos is equivalent to cardo, ‘hinge,’ fre- 
quently (ef. CGL 7,103 under polus). In the expression qui polos 
rapit, the word polos is an error for pullos, ‘little birds’; but if the 
glossator took the word at face value, he might well have glossed 
it with here, equivalent to heorre, ‘hinge,’ a word that frequently 
glosses cardo. The part fong is a documented noun derivative of 
fon, ‘to seize,’ a word which renders accipio. (See fon in BTS.) 

2. hrycriple. It is possible to demonstrate that all but 9 of the 
157 lemmata in the elass-glossary section of the MS. under the 
heading Incipit de Homine et de Partibus Eius (folios 78r-80r) were 
derived from Isidor’s Etymologies, for the lemmata occur in 
the MS. almost exactly in the same order in which they are found 
in the Etymologies from Book XI, 1,4 through XI, 1,131. Also, in 
some instances, the gloss reflects not precisely the lemma to which 
it refers but rather Isidor’s comment on the meaning or derivation 
of the lemma in question. 

An instance is supplied at folio 79v by the entry palae, glossed 
hrycriple (WW 265,22). HD explains this word as ‘flesh on each 
side of the spine,’ but a more accurate interpretation would be 
‘shoulder blades’; ef. hrycgrible, ‘Schulterblatter,’ in HEW. The 
shoulder blade is more like a shovel (pala) than the vertebrae. 
Isidor states: Palae sunt dorsi dextra laevaque eminentia membra, 
dicta quod in luctando eas premimus, (Etymologies XI, 1,94). This 
certainly refers to ‘shoulder blades.’ 

3. se halga stert. Following the preceding entry by five words 


J. R. Clark-Hall, A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 3rd ed.; and F. Holthausen, 
Altenglisches Etymologisches Worterbuch. These works will be referred to 
hereafter as, respectively, BTD, BTS, HD, and HEW. 

4W. M. Lindsay, ed., Isidor of Seville, Etymologiarum sive Originum Libri, 
2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press), 1911. 

5 George Goetz, ed., Corpus Glossariorum Latinorwm, 7 vols. (Leipzig and 
Berlin), 1888-1923. 
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is the lemma sacra spina, oddly glossed se halga stert (WW 265,27). 
The part se halga obviously reflects sacra; the part stert, ‘tail,’ 
seems to reflect Isidor’s definition ima perpetuae spinae at Etymol- 
ogies X1,1,96. 

4. innewered peoh. Further along in the same section (folio 
79v) is the lemma femina, glossed innewerd beoh (WW 265,41). 
The specifie designation ‘inward’ seems to be influenced by Isidor’s 
definition, femina autem per derivationem femorum partes sunt, 
quibus in equitando tergis equorum adhaeremus, at Etymologies 
XI, 1,106, for here the inward part of the thigh is implied. 

5. wengerefa. Under the class-glossary heading Incipit de 
Plaustris et de Partibus Eius (folio 80V) is the entry carpentarius, 
glossed wangerefa (WW 267,24). The gloss, which literally means 
‘wagon reeve,’ seems unfitting to carpentarius, ‘wagon maker.’ From 
Isidor’s listing of carpentarius immediately after collegiatus 
(Etymologies X, 64) arose glossary lore to the effect that carpen- 
tarius was equivalent in meaning to collegiatus; (ef. collegiatus at 
CGL 6,230). Since an OE rendering of collega is gefera, it seems 
possible that the gloss wangerefa has been influenced by glossary 
lore and is to be read wengefera. Note the variant gerefa for gefera 
at OE Chronicle 897. 

6. weodhoclu. The eclass-glossary section entitled Incipit Nomina 
Secundum Ordinem Litterarum oceurs in the MS. on folios 84r-86r 
and is printed by Wright-Wiilcker in columns 274-279. Wiilcker 
refers constantly in columns 274-279 to the Corpus glossary, with 
which glossary entries in the Erfurt glossary have an affinity. 
However, the glosses in this section of the MS. are more closely 
allied with Erfurt than with any other glossary. The entries occur 
here in the same order and often with glosses identical to those 
found in the Erfurt glossary (CGL volume V). 

In this section oceurs the entry sarcum, glossed weodhoclu (WW 
277,44), and the gloss appears in BTD in this manner, defined by 
its lemma. A well-documented word is weodhoc, ‘weed hook,’ and 
the odd ending -lu on the present gloss gives one pause. Compari- 
son with the Erfurt entry surculum, glossed wuead hoc indicates 
that the -lu on the end of weodhoclu really belongs between the u 
and m of sarcum, making the lemma sarculum and the gloss the 
usual word weodhoc. 

7. awiscferinend. This word occurs in that section of the 
Cleopatra MS. (folio 89r) devoted to a long list of biblical glosses 
and serves as a gloss to puplicani (for publicani, WW 480,3), 
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which appears in the context Quare cum publicanis et peccatoribus 
manducat magister vester, from Matthew 9:11. A word ewiscfiren 
occurs several times in the Gospels as rendering of publicanis; the 
only dictionary entry of @wiscfirenend is from the present gloss. 
I should suggest that the gloss is really @wiscfiren to which has been 
confusedly added the word and, which renders the following et 
in the context. 

8. heanhad, In that section of the Cleopatra MS. (folio 93r) 
devoted to words from Aldhelm’s prose treatise De Virginitate® 
occurs the entry ardui, glossed dws heanhades (WW 488,4). HD 
enters the word heanhad, ‘difficulty,’ from this and the correspond- 
ing entry in Glossary XI (WW 345,29). However, hean glosses 
ardui and hades is probably called forth by formam, since forma is 
a glossary equivalent of species (Gl.Lat. 1,250,126),”7 and species 
is rendered had. Ardui is in the context et ad exremplum rigidae con- 
versationis et ardui formam propositi animos . . . instigantes 
(Ehwald, 235,21). 

9. stilnesse. A bit further on in the prose De Virginitate portion 
of the MS. (folio 94v) occurs the entry supplemento, with double 
gloss stilnesse, gefylnesse (WW 490,35). The lemma is from the 
context qui huiuscemodi virtutum supplemento et morum sanctitate 
virginitatis gloriam accumulare noscuntur (Ehwald, 243,23). From 
this gloss B7T'D assigns a special meaning, ‘that which appeases’ to 
stilness, but it may be a gloss to the following sanctitate. Sanctitate 
is a glossary equivalent of probitas (CGL 17,132), and probitas 
is a lemma for sttillnesse (OEG 2084).° 

10. magedhade Twenty words further on in the MS. (folio 95r) 
is the entry pedagogio, glossed magedhade (WW 491,18). The 
context for this lemma is et quasi tenerrima nobilis infantiae lascivia 
duro disciplinae pedagogio refrenetur (Ehwald 245,6). From 
this gloss under magethad, BTD makes a special entry defined 
‘body of young persons,’ but the word may originally have referred 
to infantiae in the context; ef. from this same context infantiae: 
iugupbhades, OEG 1095. 

11. geflitgliwe. On folio 105r occurs the entry cauillatione, 
glossed geflitgliwe (WW 509,26, where the gloss is erroneously 


6 R. Ehwald, ed., Aldhelmi Opera, Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Auctorum 
Antiquissimorum, Tomus XV (Berlin, 1919). References to this volume will be 
made by the designation “Ehwald,” followed by page and line number at the 
end of each quotation from the text. 

7 W. Lindsay, et al., eds., Glossaria Latina (Paris, 1926-31). 

8 Arthur S. Napier, ed., Old English Glosses, Chiefly Unpublished (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1900). 
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printed geslitgliwe). WW prints the gloss 4s one word, and from 
this instance dictionaries enter geflitgliw, ‘jeering.’ But since 
geflit occurs alone as a gloss to cauillatio (see geflit in BTS) and 
since gliw occurs alone as a gloss to cauillatio (see gliw in BTS), it 
may be well to take the gloss as two words. 

12. telgedeage. Another possible instance of error arising from 
printing two words as one is seen in folio 106v with the entry ostro, 
glossed telgedeage (WW 512,30). The context for the lemma is 
redemptoris nostri passionem purpureo pretiosi sanguinis ostro prae- 
figuravit (Ehwald 312,20). WW prints the gloss as telgedeage. 
HD enters the compound telg-deag, telgedeag, defined ‘stain, purple 
dye’ from this occurrence. In the light of such entries as WW 
244,30 fucus: deag uel telg, and the corresponding entry in 
Glossary XI (WW 461,21) ostro: telge, deage, where in the MS. the 
glosses to the lemma are more separated than in the present in- 
stance, in addition to the fact that each of the parts of the supposed 
compound is rendered elsewhere by such words as coccus, fucus, 
tinctura, it seems more likely that we are here dealing with two 
separate glosses to the lemma ostro than with a compound defining 
a specific type of dye. 

13. wewordum. This word is found also in that group which de- 
rives from Aldhelm’s prose De Virginitate (folio 107v) and serves 
as gloss to antefatis (WW 515,17) from the context si hoc carneum 
animae ergastulum ante fatis .. . crudescentibus cassabundum non 
obierit (Ehwald 321,5). Since fatis from this passage is glossed 
gewyrdum (OEG 5479), it seems likely that the gloss wordum is an 
error for wyrdum; also wer may be an error for @r glossing ante 
of the context. Another possible instance of anticipatory spelling 
occurs at WW 515,31 vacillare: winewealtigan, where the glossator 
anticipated the w of wealtigan for the intended s of sine and wrote 
winewealtigan for sinewealtigan. An identical gloss, antefatis: 
werwordum, oceurs at WW 347,2; but it is in an Aldhelm batch 
and comes from the same context as that given above, so that both 
instances of werwordum may stem from the same error. From 
these glosses BTD and HD enter werword, ‘word of warning,’ but 
it is probably a ghost word. 

14. onspecende (WW 526,1). This word is found in the MS. in 
that group deriving from Aldhelm’s metrical De Virgnitate (folio 
113r) and serves as a gloss to inspirans from the context Non 
Mars . . . Rancida Gorgoneis inspirans corda venenis (Ehwald 
1.1328). The gloss for the corresponding entry at WW 425,34 reads 
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onswetende. BTD places both entries under the common verb 
sprecan, an interpretation which seems highly unlikely. The 
mention of venom in the context makes an idea of ‘spitting, spewing’ 
likely, and it is probable that that the gloss is to be read onspetende, 
‘spitting.’ 

15. by pueriscan (WW 528,13). This word serves as a gloss to 
the lemma puerio (folio 114r) which is a miswriting for Pierio from 
the context Musica Pierio resonent et carmina cantu (Ehwald 
1.1717). The word pueriscan is entered in BTD from this entry 
and defined ‘boyish.’ But there is nothing in the context which 
would give rise to this meaning. The simplest explanation would 
be that the glossator merely made an OE adjective out of the con- 
fused writing puerio, and that BT’D somehow judges this related 
to puer, ‘boy.’ The meaning of Pierio is ‘Pierian, muse-like.’ 

16. flanas (WW 533,24). WW gives flanas as a gloss to tessa, 
above which it stands in the MS. (folio 116v), and BT'S documents 
flan as a gloss to tessa from this entry. But tessa is a piece of 
an OE word, hegtessa, a gloss, along with waelcyrge, to allecto, 
which follows the present entry by two words and is from the con- 
text suscitat Allecto scaevas ad scandula mentes (Ehwald 1.2639). 


Cf. furia: hegtesse (WW 404,34), and allecto: nomen furiae (CGL 
4,476,19). 


University of Santa Clara 
Santa Clara, California JOHN J. QUINN 





BOOK REVIEW 


The Drama of German Expressionism: A German-English Bibliography, by 
Claude Hill and Ralph Ley. University of North Carolina Studies in the 
Germanic Languages and Literatures, No. 28. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. xl+-211. 


The authors have selected what they consider to be the most important “Ex- 
pressionistic” dramatists for bibliographical presentation; the core of the volume 
consists of sixteen essays on individual playwrights. Preceding these studies 
is “Part One,” a title-collection of critical literature on German Expressionist 
drama in general. At first glance, the reader may welcome this list as a 
valuable addition to the tools of the Germanist, but he will soon be disappointed 
by both the inaccurate text and the pedantic arrangement. The headings of the 
three main sections of “Part One” run as follows: I. “Literature Dealing 
Indirectly with Expressionism and/or Expressionistic Drama”; II. “Litera- 
ture Dealing Directly with Expressionism and Indirectly with Expressionistic 
Drama”; III. “Literature Dealing Directly with Expressionistic Drama.” 
Although this may sound logical and systematic, especially since each section 
has its obvious subsections, many readers will not find it easy to grasp so much 
bibliographical subtlety. 

The same awkwardness weighs heavily on the sixteen bio-bibliographical 
studies, and it is aggravated here by the dubious device of bisecting the 
material on some (not all?) of the writers discussed into pre-Hitler and post- 
Hitler columns, the dividing line being 1945. This arbitrariness adds, we feel, 
an unnecessary political slant to the book, which is regrettable enough in itself 
but made worse by the fact that in the case of an unmitigated Nazi like Johst 
the system almost has to be inverted to be meaningful. Still other factors 
add to the confusion that prevails; thus, the existence of an exhaustive German 
bibliography for Brecht has obviated the inclusion of anything but English 
criticism in Hill and Ley’s Brecht chapter; such self-limitation may be sensible 
but it creates a new set of problems for the compilers. For one thing it is 
difficult to reconcile such selectiveness with their avowed desire to be com- 
prehensive; for another, the case of Brecht is by no means unique since we have 
a number of excellent bibliographical studies on some other writers which have 
been duly recorded but obviously not utilized: we are thinking in particular 
of R. Billetta on Sternheim and H. H. Fritze on Kaiser. The authors might 
offer as an excuse for this inconsistency the explanation that these are merely 
mimeographed dissertations and, therefore, not as readily available. Yet 
in the age of the microfilm and similar devices, the fact that something has 
not been printed in the conventional manner is no longer important; in fact, 
Hill and Ley themselves have used the term “publication” very loosely, as when 
they list numerous “unpublished” manuscripts under the respective headings 
“Plays (in the order of publication).” 

These first general remarks will indicate that the bibliography is beset with 
unresolved problems. We get at the root of its difficulties if we ask ourselves 
the simple question: for whose benefit has the volume been compiled? The 
authors inform us that they have worked for the “German scholar and student 
of comparative drama.” 

Of course, the “scholar” needs bibliographies—but they should be both 
systematic and reliable. Above all, they cannot be compiled merely on the 
principle of stamp collecting, where titles are gathered from other titles and 
put into neat numerical order. Such undertakings are a waste of everybody’s 
time. A bibliography which lays claim to genuine scholarship has to be 
historical in outlook and critical in method. The data are to be collected and 
investigated, i.e., where necessary they will have to be provided with pertinent 
commentaries. Ideally, the bibliographer should read every book and article 
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which he intends to line up on paper, and if he has not been able at least to 
lay his hands on an item, he should, in all honesty, say so. If Hill and Ley had 
done this, they would have avoided a number of blunders that are truly 
embarrassing. We shall point out only two: in organizing their Sternheim 
chapter they have intentionally omitted Sternheim’s fiction while including his 
essays. Among the essays we find entries (Nos. 2908/9 and 2932) for “Gauguin 
und Van Gogh,” which looks like an essay on painting, but it happens to be a 
short story. In the Kaiser chapter we find some items (Nos, 1852, 1853, 1854 
and 1878) which are, incredible as it may sound, by another “Georg Kaiser” 
altogether, a fact which a little independent research could easily have revealed. 
The Kaiser chapter, incidentally, leads us to believe that some of the major 
American periodicals have not really been consulted; thus, we find in No. 1917 
the listing of a publication of Kaiser’s “Schellenkénig” by Kauff in JEGP; 
the compilers should have seen that this is merely a discussion of the play with 
a few quotations from the text, and should have treated it accordingly. 

So much for the “scholar’s” conceivable interest in the volume. What 
about the “student of comparative drama”? How could he use this volume, 
assuming that he will be sufficiently familiar with German? We shall turn to 
Sternheim once again to illustrate what might happen. The listing of his 
“Plays (in the order of publication)” begins with Der Heiland (1898), which 
is followed by Das eiserne Kreuz (listed erroneously for 1903 when it should 
read 1893, upsetting the whole chronology at the start); for this second (first?) 
play “no record of publication” has been found (obviously not, because it is not 
at all sure that Sternheim ever wrote it). Supposedly the student is to assume 
that all the plays listed are bona fide “Expressionistic” plays; at least he is 
never told otherwise. In Sternheim’s case it would have been a simple matter 
to indicate where his Expressionism begins—with other dramatists it would 
certainly have been more difficult: they all, however, began their careers well 
ahead of Expressionism and many of them outlived it. Hill and Ley relin- 
quished their efforts where they were most needed. 

We could go on. For instance we might ask why there are only five entries 
in the “comprehensive” listing for Sternheim’s Die Hose, the earliest for 1920; 
whereas the play was performed in 1911—under the title “Der Riese” (which 
is never mentioned, but which may have confused our compilers). We shall, 
instead, limit ourselves to a last complaint regarding the form in which the 
bibliography has been published. The carelessness in mechanics is astonishing. 
It is quite clear that if a new edition is contemplated, every single item will 
have to be rechecked not only for its accuracy but also for its wording. There 
is a chaotic lack of uniformity in punctuation, capitalization, and spelling. The 
same word in the same title may appear with a capital and without on the 
same page (only one example, though on different pages: No. 925 gives the 
source as “Heute und Morgen,” No. 972 as “Heute und morgen’); authors’ 
first names are treated arbitrarily: sometimes the full name is given, sometimes 
only an initial, sometimes even a mixture of both. To top it all, there is roughly 
one misprint per page. 
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